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If  a  cause  be  good,  the  most  violent 
attack  of  its  enemies  will  not  injure 
it  so  much  as  an  injudicious  defense  of  it 
by  its  friends. 

—  Charles  Caleb  Colton 


One  of  the  most  frequent  questions 
directed  to  me  other  than  inquiries 
about  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Department  itself  is  this:  "How  can  the 
average  citizen  of  Louisiana  have  a 
voice  in  matters  pertaining  to  wise 
management  and  proper  utilization  of 
our  wildlife  resources?" 

My  honest  answer  to  that  Question 
always  has  been  the  same.  Any  person 
who  is  vitally  interested  in  sound 
management  of  our  wildlife  and  fishe- 
ries resources,  and  sensible  use  of  those 
resources,  should  be  a  member  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation.  As  a 
statewide  affiliate  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  it  has  clout.  It  has  a 
good  batting  average,  as  well. 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  is 
respected  in  conservation  and  wildlife 
circles.  That  aura  of  respect  reaching 
into  every  parish  in  Louisiana  isn't 
something  that  was  gained  from  one- 
shot  emotional  campaigns  to  save 
certain  animals  and  insects  from  extinc- 
tion or  to  restore  the  world  to  a  pristine, 
primitive  state  from  which  civilization, 
as  we  know  it,  emerged. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  respect  that  has 
been  garnered  from  nearly  40  years  of 
nuts  and  bolts  concern  for  taking  what 
we  have  in  the  form  of  wildlife  and 
fisheries  resources  and  using  them 
properly,  to  the  benefit  of  all  men  and 
society  in  general. 

It  is  my  sincere  feeling  that  more 
people  in  Louisiana,  particularly  sports- 
men, should  become  personally  involv- 
ed in  the  activities  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation. 

It  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of 
scratchpad  mathematics  to  come  up 
with  some  thought-provoking  statistics. 
If  20  percent  of  the  recipients  of  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, it  would  be  the  largest  state 
affiliate  in  the  United  States.  Similarly, 
if  10  percent  of  the  licensed  hunters  in 
the  state  were  members,  the  federation 
would  be  approximately  40,000  strong 
It    would     take     only    8     percent     of 


Louisiana's  licensed  anglers  to  muster 
that  membership  of  40,000. 

I  have  always  felt  there  are  many 
persons  who  are  not  fully  aware  of  the 
structure  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation.  The  federation  is  a  non- 
political,  non-profit  group  of  civic 
minded  persons  of  all  ages  interested  in 
the  basic  principles  which  underlie 
constructive  conservation. 

It  was  organized  in  1940  by  bringing 
together  sportsmen's  clubs  and  wildlife 
associations  from  all  over  the  state. 
There  is  at  least  one  club  in  each  of  the 
64  parishes  and  some  parishes  have 
more  than  one  member  group. 

Additionally,  many  business  firms 
are  associate  members  and  support  the 
federation  because  they  want  to  see  its 
many  programs  accomplish  as  much  as 
they  can  for  wildlife  and  fisheries. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  stress  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  is  not  a 
federal  or  state  agency,  but  is  a  citizens' 
organization,  privately  operated  and 
financed.  It  is  more  properly  called  a 
watchdog  over  federal  and  state  agen- 
cies dealing  in  matters  pertaining  to 
conservation. 

For  those  who  might  be  wondering 
about  the  purpose  of  the  federation,  it 
was  formed  to  coordinate  the  efforts  and 
activities  of  the  great  army  of  outdoor 
enthusiasts  — to  correct  abuses  in  the 
use  of  our  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife 
and  fisheries  — to  bring  about  the  wise 
use  of  our  natural  resources  — and  to 
serve  as  a  spokesman  for  the  people  in 
conservation  matters. 

What  I  am  leading  to  is  that  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  needs 
your  support.  It  is  basic  logic  that  the 
more  people  who  belong  to  the  federa- 
tion, the  more  influence  it  will  have  in 
advocating  sound  and  worthy  projects. 
The  old  saying  there  is  strength  in 
numbers  is  a  good  one.  A  stronger 
federation  will  tend  to  make  individual 
efforts  stronger.  You'll  find  as  a 
federation  member  that  in  matters 
relating  to  conservation,  you  have  a 
voice  where  formerly  you  had  only  an 
opinion. 


J.  BURTON  ANGELLE,  Secretary 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
needs  the  support  of  more  Louisiana 
citizens,  young  and  old,  because  of  its 
broad  program  of  activity.  It  takes  only 
a  quick  glance  at  these  activities  to 
grasp  this  broad  base. 

The  federation  always  seeks  to  im- 
prove conservation  laws  and  the  en- 
forcement of  them.  It  has  a  long 
standing  program  to  foster  better 
relations  between  landowners  and 
sportsmen.  It  actively  supports  all 
programs  that  are  aimed  at  improving 
standards  of  sportsmanship.  It  advo- 
cates and  seeks  federal  and  state 
assistance  in  conservation  projects, 
both  statewide  and  local. 

One  important  function  is  to  inform 
Louisianians  of  pending  state  and 
national  legislation  beneficial  to  soil, 
water,  forest,  outdoor  recreation,  boat- 
ing, fish  and  game. 

Most  important,  I  believe,  is  that  the 
federation  stands  prepared  to  quickly 
warn  sportsmen  and  conservationists  of 
national  legislation  that  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
wildlife  and  fisheries  resources,  and  to 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  individuals  in 
Louisiana  who  utilize  those  resources. 

We  all  know  there  are  numerous 
matters  that  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  our  people  — matters  such 
as  gun  controls,  clearcutting  of  timber, 
federal  encroachment  on  resident 
game,  non-productive  water  projects  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  proper  funding 
of  the  Department,  autonomy  of  the 
Department  in  state  government,  along 
with  anti-hunting  and  anti-trapping 
movements. 

I  urge  all  persons  to  take  the  time  and 
find  out  more  about  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation.  A  letter  or  card 
addressed  to  the  federation  at  P.O.  Box 
16089,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70893  will 
bring  speedy  response. 
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Ihe  summer  months— June  through 
September— are  ideally  suited  for  a 
sport  that  has  been  traditional  in  south 
Louisiana  for  generations.  It  isn't 
complicated  and  folks  don't  have  to 
own  a  lot  of  equipment.  It  is  something 
to  do  alone  or  with  the  entire  family, 
including  the  youngsters.  Some  fun  in 
the  sun  and  excellent  eating  come  from 
just  crabbin'. 

Louisiana  blue  crabs  are  the  basis  for 
a  substantial  fishery  as  well  as  pure 
personal  pleasure.  The  state's  com- 
mercial crab  fishermen  caught  enough 
blue  crabs  in  coastal  waters  last  year  to 
produce  an  estimated  1,244,842  pounds 
of  tasty  crab  meat.  It  netted  the 
crabbers  a  tidy  sum  of  money  and  made 
its  way  to  restaurants,  food  canning 
and  processing  plants  and  retail  out- 
lets. Some  live  blue  crabs  were  shipped 
in  jet  transports  to  eastern  markets 
where  they  command  a  handsome 
price. 

Available  figures  on  commercial 
crabbing  readily  show  it  to  be  an 
important  part  of  the  state's  overall 
saltwater  fisheries.  The  demand  for 
crab  meat  is  greater  than  production, 
so  the  price  for  canned  or  frozen  crab 
meat  puts  the  succulent  seafood  in  the 
luxury  bracket. 

There  are  no  statistics  available,  nor 
conservative  estimates,  on  the  annual 
catch  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
Louisianians  who  go  crabbing  during 
the  year  for  sport,  recreation  and  home 
consumption.  Those  people,  family 
groups  for  the  most  part,  have  the 
same  zeal  for  their  recreational  sport  as 
do  people  who  crawfish  in  the  spring 
months.  They  have  one  advantage,  too, 
that  should  be  mentioned.  Crabbing  is 
virtually  a  year  'round  recreational 
outlet. 

The  warmer  months  are  best  for 
recreational  crabbing,  however,  and  it 
is  understandable  why  most  people 
prefer  putting  out  their  nets  in  spring 
and  summer.  But  there  is  no  fixed 
season  on  blue  crabs.  No  license  is 
required  to  take  them  for  home 
consumption  and  the  necessary  equip- 
ment is  dirt  cheap  even  by  inflated 
standards. 

Wire  rimmed  drop  nets  and  twine  for 
lines  can  be  easily  obtained  at  all 
sporting  goods  stores,  most  hardware 
stores,  many  department  stores,   and 


"Feasting  on  boiled  crabs  is  as  distinctive  of  South  Louisiana 
as  French  bread  with  coffee  and  chicory.  .  .but  not  all  crabs 
are  eaten  boiled— they  are  also  popular  in  stuffed,  fried, 
marinated,  and  casseroled  dishes." 


even  in  some  drug  stores  throughout 
south  Louisiana.  Suitable  bait  is  cheap 
and  can  be  obtained  from  fish  and  meat 
markets.  Produce  hampers  and  regular 
wash  tubs  make  excellent  containers 
for  live  crabs  during  an  outing. 

It  stands  to  reason  in  both  commer- 
cial and  recreational  crabbing  that 
some  areas  along  the  coast  will  be  more 
productive  than  others  but  the  pre- 
sence of  crabs  is  no  closely  guarded 
secret.  Blue  crabs  are  bound  in  all  of 
the  coastal  bays  and  lakes,  in  most 
bayous  and  canals  that  are  linked  to  the 
gulf,  and  in  the  gulf  itself. 

Blue  crabs  are  particularly  abundant 
around  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  bayous 
and  they  thrive  in  coastal  waters  that 
are  barely  brackish.  One  of  the  factors 
contributing  to  their  abundance  is  they 
do  so  well  in  both  saltwater  and  water 
that  is  almost  fresh. 

Recreational  crabbing  can  be  done 
quite  easily  from  the  banks  of  bayous, 
convenient  piers  or  wharfs,  and  from 
boats.  Younsters  might  frighten  away 
some  crabs  by  checking  the  nets  too 
often  but  that's  part  of  the  fun  in  family 
crabbing.  Crabs  that  are  caught  and 
placed  in  hampers  or  wash  tubs  should 


be  shaded  from  the  sun  with  wet  sacks 
or  clumps  of  wet  Spanish  moss.  Direct 
sunlight  tends  to  kill  the  crabs  prema- 
turely. If  they  are  shaded  from  the  sun 
they  can  be  kept  for  a  day  or  two 
without  harm. 

Most  recreational  crab  nets  are 
standard,  consisting  of  two  wire  rims  or 
hoops  fastened  to  the  loose  netting. 
They  are  designed  to  flatten  out  when 
resting  on  the  bottom  but  form  a  mesh 
basket  when  raised  from  the  bottom  by 
draw  strings. 

Bait  is  tied  in  the  bottom  of  the  mesh 
basket,  in  the  center  of  the  smaller 
hoop  or  rim.  Most  crabs  hold  tight  to 
the  bait  with  their  pincers  while  the  net 
is  being  raised  so  they  must  be  shaken 
off  into  the  waiting  hamper  or  tub.  Fish 
heads  make  excellent  bait  for  crabs,  as 
do  chicken  necks  and  other  animal 
scraps. 

A  large  number  of  crabs  taken  by 
family  groups  are  prepared  in  the 
traditional  way.  They  are  thoroughly 
boiled  with  tangy  seasoning  to  which 
salt  and  quartered  lemons  are  added. 
The  most  popular  commercially  pre- 
pared seasoning  comes  in  small  cloth 
bags  which  are  boiled  along  with  the 
crabs. 


The  bag  contains  mustard  seed, 
coriander  seed,  cayenne  pepper,  bay 
leaves,  dill  seed,  allspice  and  cloves. 
The  crab  boil  mixture,  which  is  also 
used  to  boil  crawfish  and  shrimp,  also 
comes  in  liquid  form.  Many  people  add 
other  ingredients  of  their  own  choice, 
and  the  practice  of  adding  ears  of  corn 
and  new  potatoes  to  be  boiled  and 
seasoned  along  with  the  crabs  to  round 
out  the  feast  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular.  The  blend  of  seasonings 
makes  both  corn  and  potatoes  unusual- 
ly pleasant. 

Feasting  on  cold  boiled  crabs  is  as 
distinctive  of  south  Louisiana  as  French 
bread  and  coffee  with  chicory.  The 
crabs  are  picked  by  hand  and  it  is  a 
meal  that  may  last  for  well  over  an 
hour.  It's  a  shirt-sleeve  affair  in  the 
kitchen  or  yard.  Paper  napkins  are  a 
must. 

Not  all  blue  crabs  are  consumed  in 
this  manner.  Many  are  picked  and  the 
crab  meat  collected  for  other  uses.  (See 
Pie  Pendley's  Potpourri  for  some 
favorite  recipes). 

Blue  crabs  have  a  life  span  of  about 
two  or  three  years  and  during  that  time 


a  female  crab  may  spawn  more  than 
one  time,  producing  from  one  to  three 
million  eggs  in  a  single  spawning.  The 
females  move  gulfward  from  the  estua- 
rine  areas  to  produce  their  eggs 
following  actual  spawning.  They  seek 
deeper  water  and  the  eggs  form  in  a 
mass  about  one  third  the  size  of  the 
crab.  This  occurs  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  gulf  than  in  bays  and  coastal  lakes. 
Because  they  are  carried  about  by  the 
female  crab  until  they  hatch,  the 
female  crab  is  often  referred  to  as  a 
sponge  crab  or  a  berry  crab.  The 
expression  "in  berry"  also  pops  up. 

As  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  tiny 
baby  crabs  are  free  swimmers  and  the 
process  of  molting  and  development 
begins.  It  takes  about  12  to  14  months 
for  blue  crabs  to  mature  and  mate. 

Although  a  single  female  crab  can 
produce  millions  of  eggs  and  crabs  in 
the  larval  stage,  only  a  limited  number 
from  a  single  hatching  will  reach 
maturity.  The  blue  crab  forms  a 
substantial  part  of  the  diet  of  other 
creatures  in  the  sea.  Turtles,  octopi  and 
fish  feed  readily  on  small  crabs.  Sport 
fishermen  are  well  aware  that  small 
crabs  make  excellent  bait  for  cobia,  red 
snapper,  trout,  drum  and  redfish. 

The  fact  that  blue  crabs  are  prolific 
brings  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to 
sportsmen  and  their  families  who  know 
there's  real  fun  and  fine  food  that  goes 
with  just  crabbin       _JE_ 
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Jnless  you're  familiar  with  satellite 
imagery  and  high  altitude  aerial 
photography,  what  you're  about  to  read 
probably  will  sound  like  an  episode  out 
of  "Star  Trek.  "  But  it  isn't.  .  .it's 
real.  .  .and  it's  available  to  every 
sportsman  to  help  improve  activities 
outdoors. 

Passing  overhead  in  criss-cross, 
intersecting  patterns,  there  are 
satellites  and  aircraft  up  there  that 
repeatedly  take  pictures  of  the 
earth  —and  the  detail  revealed  in 
interpreting  these  photographs  is 
.almost  unbelievable ! 


8 


Offered  for  sale  to  the  public  at 
nominal  prices,  these  pictures  make 
excellent  "photo-maps"  which  can  be 
of  prime  value  to  hunters,  fishermen, 
boaters,  campers,  environmentalists, 
conservationists,  and  anyone  who 
enjoys  the  outdoors. 

For  instance,  on  each  picture: 

—you  can  actually  see  dams  and 
wiers  in  pipeline  canals  and  marshland 
estuaries  (usually  missing  on  most 
maps). 

—you  can  actually  see  boat  launches, 
the  roads  leading  to  them,  sand 
beache:,  in  rivers,  and  the  vegetation 


surrounding  selected  fishing  and 
boating  spots. 

—  you  can  actually  see  your  camp  on 
the  duck  marsh,  the  lagoon  you  hunt 
on,  and  islands  that  have  been  eroded 
away  or  cut  in  half  with  shallows 
between  them. 

—  you  can  actually  see  the  difference 
in  habitat  (hardwoods  versus  pine 
stands  versus  marsh)  and  the  best 
locations  to  hunt  in  them. 

—you  can  actually  see  open  fields  in 
wooded  areas. 

—  you  can  actually  see  bayous, 
streams,  and  backwater  sloughs 


usually  not  depicted  on  maps. 

Using  satellite  imagery,  a  trapper 
can  get  an  idea  as  to  the  muskrat 
population  in  an  area  by  counting  the 
number  of  muskrat  hills,  easily  visible 
on  the  infrared  color  prints. 
Additionally,  since  muskrats  and  nutria 
prefer  a  particular  type  of  grass,  any 
change  in  this  grass  will  give  an 
indication  of  animal  movement.  New 
drainage  ditches  or  canals  can  also  be 
located  and  used  for  transportation. 

With  the  pictures  from  space, 
fishermen  can  identify  the  areas 
they're  fishing.  They  can  locate  marsh 
flats,  small  drainage  ditches,  shell 
beaches,  and  reefs  where  fish  feed. 
Canals  clogged  by  water  hyacinths  can 
be  found  and  avoided.  What  may  show 
on  a  map  as  being  one  island  may 
actually  be  two  or  more.  Rivers  which 
appear  to  just  stop  on  a  map  can  be 
followed  to  their  ends  on  aerial 
photographs. 

The  outdoor  lover,  naturalist,  bird 
watcher,  or  wildlife  photographer  find 
the  photos  valuable  in  locating  feeding 
or  nesting  areas. 

Wildlife  managers  use  these  infrared 
snapshots  to  inventory  animal 
populations,  especially  alligators,  since 
looking  at  photographs  is  a  lot  easier 
than  walking  the  marsh. 
Overpopulations  can  also  be  avoided.  If 
grass  appears  uniform  in  texture, 
biologists  interpret  the  photographed 
area  as  being  low  in  eating  pressure. 
But  if  overeating  is  shown  in  the 
pictures,  then  the  animals  can  be 
relocated  or  trapped  and  thinned  out. 
Environmental  conditions,  too,  can  be 
monitored  by  changes  in  vegetation 
types.  This  may  be  a  gradual  process 
taking  place  over  the  years,  or  it  could 
happen  in  a  short  period  of  time.  With 
continued  photos  coming  from 
satellites  and  high-flying  aircraft,  these 
changes  show  up  on  film. 

For  many  years  the  oyster  industry  in 
Louisiana  has  been  having  trouble  with 
a  certain  marine  snail  damaging  the 
oysters.  About  the  only  thing  that  will 
kill  or  retard  the  intrusion  of  the  snail  is 
freshwater.  Satellite  imagery  helps 
scientists  monitor  an  area's  water 
current  and  follow  freshwater  into 
oyster  producing  sections  of  the  state. 

Recently,  a  plant  called  bidens  laevis 
which  produces  seeds  containing  barbs 
that  imbed  in  the  skin  of  furbearers  has 
been  pinpointed  by  using  aerial 
pictures.  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Refuge  Division  is  now 
expanding  this  project  to  cover  the 
entire  Louisiana  coastal  marsh,  using 
the  photos  to  develop  a  plan  for 
arresting  the  spread  of  the  plant. 
How  do  Louisiana  outdoorsmen  get 


these  valuable  photographs?  They  can 
be  ordered  from  EROS  Application 
Assistance  Facility,  U.S.  Geological 
Bldg.,  1100  NSTL  Station,  Miss.  39529. 

Satellite  images  come  in  several 
forms.  They  start  at  7.3x7.3  (at  a  scale 
of  1:1,000,000  black  and  white  for 
around  $8  or  color  for  $12)  to  14.6x14.6 
(scale  1:500,000  black  and  white  for  $12 
or  color  for  $25).  Aircraft  photos  range 
in  size  from  9x9  in  (black  and  white  at 
$3  or  color  for  $7)  to  36x36  (black  and 
white  for  $20  or  color  for  $50). 

First,  write  and  ask  for  a  size  and 
price  list.  When  ordering  a  photo  you 


need  to  provide  NASA  with  either  the 
geographical  coordinates  of  latitude 
and  longitude  or  a  city  or  state  map 
with  the  area  desired  indicated.  By 
return  mail  you  will  receive  a  list  of 
available  photographs.  .  .and  from  this 
list  you  make  your  choice  and  order  the 
photo  you  want. 

Using  aerial  photographs  requires  a 
little  practice  and  ground  truthing 
(going  to  the  area  and  coordinating 
what  you  see  in  the  photo  to  what's  on 
the  ground).  But  once  this  skill  is 
acquired,  anyone  can  reasonably 
interpret  the  pictures  from  the  sky  ._JE_ 


They'll  bite  on  just  about  anything  from 
minnows  to  crawfish  to  chicken  livers  to 
Ivory  soap.  .  .and  they  can  be  caught 
year  round  in  practically  any  fresh 
water  canal,  bayou,  river,  and  lagoon 
in  Louisiana! 
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By  Frank  Davis 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 


What  freshwater  fish  can  be 
identified  unmistakeably  by  its 
flattened  head,  wide  mouth,  scaleless 
skin,  and  eight  elongated  barbels  on  its 
chin? 

What  freshwater  fish  produces  a 
tremendous  commercial  fishery  and 
provides  outstanding  sport  on  rod  and 
reel  without  demanding  the 
sophistications  of  angling  gadgetry? 

And  what  freshwater  fish  serves  up 
as  one  of  the  tastiest  of  table  delicacies 
regardless  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
prepared? 

Obviously —especially  if  you've  read 
the  title —the  answer  to  all  of  these 
questions  is  the  catfish. 

Cats,  as  they  are  commonly  referred 
to  without  regard  for  biological 
propriety,  belong  overall  to  the  family 
Ictaluridae.  While  hundreds  of  species 
exist,  Louisiana  waters  primarily 
contain  good  populations  of  ' 'blues, ' ' 
"channels,"  "flatheads,"  and 
'  'bullheads. ' '  Each  enters  the 
commercial  fishery  of  the 
state.  .  .primarily  by  a  method  known 
as  trotlining  and  secondarily  by 
harvests  from  catfish  farming  of 
specially-designed  ponds. 

But  each  of  these  species  is  great 
sport  on  rod  and  reel— and  that's  what 
this  story  is  all  about. 


THE  CHANNEL  CATFISH 

By  far  the  most  popular  cat  in  the 
water,  the  "channel"  is  found 
statewide  and  occurs  almost 
everywhere  regardless  of  water 
quality.  The  fish  is  slate-gray  or 
blue-gray  with  a  white  belly  and  has  a 
deep-forked  tail.  In  the  young,  black 
spotting  is  common. 

Spawning  takes  place  in  holes  in 
banks  or  logs  when  water  temperatures 
reach  76  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Until 
they  are  about  15  inches  or  longer,  they 
do  not  readily  take  fish  as  part  of  their 
diet,  but  survive  instead  on  a  hearty 
appetite  of  insects,  snails,  and  clams. 

Usual  size  of  the  channel  catfish  is 
under  15  pounds,  but  the  world's 
record  stands  at  55  pounds. 

THE  BLUE  CATFISH 

Considered  to  be  the  largest  of  all 
North  American  catfishes,  the  "blue" 
often  reaches  weights  upward  of  150 
pounds.  The  species  is  found  in  larger 
streams  throughout  Louisiana  (rarely  in 
small  canals  and  ponds),  in  silted 
bayous  and  impoundments,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
blue  and  the  channel  are  the  only 
catfish  in  the  Bayou  State  having 
deeply-forked  tails. 

Life  history  is  similar  to  the  channel 


cat.  .  .it  begins  to  change  its  food 
habits  from  bottom  insects  to  fish  when 
it  reaches  anywhere  from  8  to  13  inches 
long,  but  it  appears  to  favor  lots  of 
crawfish  in  its  diet.  Like  the  channel 
cat,  blues  nest  under  sheltered  areas 
and  logs. 

The  fish  is  a  light  blue-gray  with 
silver  overtones,  belly  is  white,  and  fins 
are  white.  It  generally  is  regarded  as  a 
strong  fighter,  so  anglers  should  use 
heavy  tackle  if  the  quarry  is  the  blue 
cat. 

THE  FLATHEAD  CATFISH 

Also  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Opelousas  cat,  the  flathead  in 
Louisiana  is  typically  a  '  'big  river' ' 
species  and  generally  is  found  in  the 
deeper  pools  of  low-sediment  streams 
and  rivers,  below  the  dams  of  major 
impoundments,  and  in  the  reservoirs  of 
North  Louisiana. 

It's  an  ugly  fish  by  most 
standards— very  flattened  head,  wide 
mouth  with  lower  projecting  jaw,  small 
elevated  eyes  on  the  sides  of  the  head, 
square  tail,  and  olive  or  yellow 
coloration  with  darker  blotching  on  the 
sides. 

The  flathead  also  grows  to 
respectable  weights,  sometimes  as 
heavy  as  100  pounds.  They  grow 
quickly,  prefer  a  diet  of  fish  or  crawfish 
(which  they  catch  by  laying  on  the  river 
bottom  with  their  mouths  open  in 
ambush),  and  have  a  food  flavor  rated 
excellent. 

THE  BULLHEAD  CATFISH 

There  are  three  species  of  bullheads 
in  Louisiana— the  black,  the  yellow, 
and  the  brown.  Blacks  and  yellows  are 
found  statewide;  but  the  brown  cat  is 
somewhat  rare,  found  only  in  a  few 
sections  of  Caldwell  and  Ouachita 
Parishes. 

Bullheads  spawn  when  water 
temperature  reaches  77  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  And  because  they 
reproduce  so  rapidly  in  ponds  and 
lakes,  if  fish-eating  species  (such  as 
bass)  are  not  abundant  bullheads 
become  stunted  in  these  waters. 

Black  bullheads  are  most  common  in 
in  farm  ponds  and  the  backwaters  of 
small  streams  and  lakes  (they  are 
sparse  in  large  rivers).  They  have  a 
rounded  tail  and  usually  run  from  about 
a  pound  to  three  pounds.  The  body 
coloration  is  dark  olive  or  black  on  the 
dorsal,  belly  is  white  or  cream,  and 
chin  barbels  have  dark  pigmentation. 

Yellow  bullheads  are  more  common 
in  clear,  non-turbid  waters,  but  are  also 
found  in  farm  ponds,  lakes,  and 
backwater  rivers  and  streams. 


Rounded  tail,  cream-white  barbels, 
white  belly,  and  yellowish  or  olive 
brown  colorations  are  their 
distinguishing  characteristics.  Average 
weight  is  1-2  pounds. 

All  bullheads  are  good  table  fish, 
whether  fried,  baked,  broiled,  or 
courtbouillioned. 


HOW  TO  CATCH  CATFISH 


Robert  Maybrier,  whose  favorite 
gamefish  is  the  wily  river  cats  of  Basile, 
has  a  reputation  for  being  one  of  the 
finest  rod  and  reel  catfishermen  in 
Louisiana.  He's  been  hooking  cats 
since  he  was  old  enough  to  hold  a  cane 
pole. 

"I'm  tellingyou,"  he  boasts,  "you 
can  say  what  you  want  to  about 
bass.  .  .but  an  eight-pound  cat  on  your 
line  puts  up  a  struggle  better  than  any 
12-pound  bass  ever  could.  They  fight 
and  they  pull  and  they  keep  on 
pulling — cats  just  don 't  give  up ! " 

Maybrier's  techniques  for  catfishing 
by  rod  and  reel  are  relatively  easy  to 
learn,  and  just  about  anyone  who  has 
ever  fished  cats  on  sports  tackle 
condones  his  beliefs: 

•  Fish  stumps,  logjams,  brushpiles, 
and  high-curve  sides  of  rivers,  bayous, 
streams,  and  canals. 

•  Fish  bottom  in  deep  water  and 
particularly  in  deep  holes— catfish  seek 
out  these  placet  to  hide. 

•  Fishing  during  low-water  stages  is 
more  productive  because  low  water 
seems  to  concentrate  feeding  activity. 

•  Best  catfish  baits  include  small 
leopard  frogs,  softshell  crawfish, 
clusters  of  nightcrawlers,  medium  to 
large  shiners,  small  bream,  chicken 
livers,  and  Ivory  soap  cut  into  chunks. 
Bear  in  mind  that  catfish  have 
Extremely  poor  eyesight  but  excellent 
sense  of  smell— so  present  the  bait 
accordingly,  keeping  it  smack  on  the 


bottom. 

•  No  special  tackle  is  required  for 
catfishing— spinning  rigs,  baitcasting 
gear,  handlines,  cane  poles,  all  will  do 
the  job  in  good  catfish  water.  The  main 
thing  to  remember  is  to  find  likely  spots 
where  catfish  are  hiding. 

•  Use  12  to  20-pound  test  line  and 
2/0  hooks  for  blue  and  channel  cats, 
and  50-pound  test  line  and  4/0  hooks 
for  flathead  cats.  And.  .  .set  the  drags 
properly  and  never  horse  'em  in. 

•  Terminal  Rigging  should  be 
fashioned  with  leader  and 
swivel— weight  the  line  about  eight 
inches  above  the  hook. 

•  Ideal  water  temperature  for 
catfishing  is  68  to  85  degrees,  but  they 
can  be  caught  practically  year  round. 
Night-fishing  is  also  popular  for  catfish 
since  the  species  feed  mainly  at  night. 

'  'Let  me  say  this  too, ' '  Maybrier 
added.  "Folks  don't  need  a  boat  to  go 
catfishing— any  bayou,  river,  or  stream 
where  you  can  walk  the  bank  a-ways  is 
good  for  catching  these  critters.  I 
caught  more  catfish  from  the  banks 
than  I  can  remember! ' ' 

So  if  you're  looking  for  a  productive 
kind  of  fishing  you  can  go  along 
virtually  any  waterway  in  the  state.  .  .if 
you  relish  the  battle  of  fiesty  fish  at  the 
terminal  end  of  sports  tackle.  .  .and  if 
you  enjoy  the  flavor  of  golden-brown 
crispy-fried  fish  and  hush  puppies, 
then  get  you  some  bait  and  a  fishing 
pole  and  go  after  cats !    jg 
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On  January  19,  1978,  Louisiana  lost  one  of  its  great  men. 
George  H.  Lowery,  Jr. ,  Boyd  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Director 
of  the  Louisiana  State  University  Museum  of  Natural  Science 
was  an  author,  a  teacher,  a  research  scholar,  and,  above  all,  a 
gentleman. 

Born  in  Monroe  on  October  2,  1913,  Lowery  attended 
Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute  for  two  years  before  entering 
LSU  where  he  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  1934  and  his  M.S. 
degree  in  1936.  In  1949  he  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

Dr.  Lowery  joined  the  LSU  staff  as  an  instructor  in  zoology  in 
1936,  and  with  only  a  few  old  bird  specimens  he  began  Louisiana 
State  University  Museum  of  Zoology  and  became  its  first 
curator.  In  1951  he  became  the  first  director  of  the  museum  and 
its  research  division.  He  advanced  through  the  professional 
ranks  and,  in  1955,  was  named  Boyd  Professor,  the  highest 
academic  honor  bestowed  on  a  member  of  the  LSU  faculty. 

In  1956  Dr.  Lowery  received  the  Brewster  Medal  and  Award 
by  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  given  each  year  '  'for  the 
most  outstanding  research  publication  dealing  with  North 
American  birds  during  the  previous  ten  years. ' '  His  studies  of 
the  nocturnal  migration  of  birds  was  given  special  mention  in 
the  award  citation.  In  1959  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union,  one  of  the  oldest  scientific 
societies  in  the  world.  To  this  same  office  he  was  re-elected  in 
1960  and  1961,  and  as  an  ex-president  of  this  society  he  served 
as  a  permanent  member  of  its  Executive  Council. 

He  was  named  a  representative  of  the  United  States  on  the 
International  Ornithological  Committee  in  1954  and  continued  to 
serve  in  this  capacity  until  his  death.  His  book  LOUISIANA 
BIRDS,  which  was  sponsored  by  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  received  wide  acclaim  as  one  of  the 
nation's  finest  state  bird  books.  It  won  the  Louisiana  Literary 
Award  in  1955  and  was  so  popular  it  was  revised  in  1960  and 
again  in  1974. 

In  1974  Dr.  Lowery  also  published  THE  MAMMALS  OF 
LOUISIANA  AND  ITS  ADJACENT  WATERS.  This  book,  also 
sponsored  by  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission,  was 
scheduled  to  be  redone  soon.  For  it,  Dr.  Lowery  received  the 
Louisiana  Literary  Award  in  1975. 

In  1962  he  received  the  '  'Conservationist  Award  of  the  Year' ' 
from  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association,  and  in  1965  he  was 
elected  the  first  Fellow  of  the  Louisiana  Academy  of  Science.  In 
1975,  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  named  him 
"Conservation  Educator  of  the  Year. ' '  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union  and  a  member  of  numerous 
other  scientific  societies  here  and  abroad.  He  authored  over  60 
scientific  papers  and  described,  in  coauthorship  with  one  or 
another  of  his  graduate  students,  three  genera  and  five  species 
of  Peruvian  birds  new  to  science. 

Although  most  Louisianians  knew  Dr.  Lowery  through  his 
books  on  birds  and  mammals,  his  most  significant 
accomplishment  and  his  real  lifelong  love  was  the  research 
collections  of  the  museum  he  started  in  1936.  The  collection  of 
birds,  now  numbering  more  than  86,000,  is  the  fourth  largest  of 
any  university-centered  museum  in  the  country  and  one  of  the 
largest  anywhere.  In  the  LSUMZ  there  are  also  significant 
collections  of  more  than  20,000  mammals,  38,000  reptiles  and 
amphibians,  and  70,000  fish. 

I  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  participate  in  honoring  Dr. 
Lowery  in  a  special  way.  In  1976,  Gary  Graves,  one  of  Lowery's 
graduate  students,  and  I  discovered  a  tiny  owl  in  the  dense 
mountain  forests  of  north-central  Peru.  We  determined  it  was 
worthy  of  being  named  as  a  new  genus  and  species  and 
described  it  as  such  with  the  scientific  name  of  Xenoglaux 
loweryi.  Dr.  Lowery  was  immensely  pleased  by  our  gesture. 

Much  of  the  research  that  Dr.  Lowery's  students  did  was 
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carried  out  in  Latin  America  and  funded  by  individuals 
interested  in  ornithology.  In  order  to  insure  that  these  projects 
can  continue  the  George  H.  Lowery  Memorial  Fund  has  been 
established  in  the  form  of  an  endowment.  Hopefully,  it  will 
become  a  source  of  enough  annual  interest  to  allow  research  by 
staff  and  students  of  LSU  Museum  of  Zoology  to  continue. 

I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  Dr.  Lowery's  students  recently 
that  best  summarizes  '  'the  Doc's' '  effect  on  those  who  worked 
closely  with  him.  A  quote  from  this  letter  goes: 

"It  was  my  privilege  to  know  George  both  as  my  teacher  and 
as  a  close  friend.  His  encouragement  was  critical  to  my  decision 
to  enter  L.  S.  U.  as  a  freshman  in  1941  to  pursue  a  career  in 
ornithology,  at  a  time  when  such  a  career  seemed  hardly 
possible.  I  was  thus  one  of  his  first  students,  and  he  treated  the 
fortunate  few  of  us,  as  freshmen,  the  way  graduate  students 
hope  they  will  be  treated  today.  He  always  made  clear  that, 
although  ornithology  was  the  most  enjoyable  profession  that  any 
of  us  could  imagine,  we  could  only  hope  to  achieve  professional 
status  by  meeting  the  highest  academic  standards— mere 
enthusiasm  for  field  trips  and  specimen  collecting  and 
birdwatching  was  not  enough.  George 's  own  example  and  his 
steady  rise  to  eminence  and  distinction  proved  the  wisdom  of  his 
advice.  The  status  of  the  L.  S.  U.  Museum  of  Zoology  and  the 
continuing  production  of  outstanding  graduates  are,  of  course, 
his  finest  monuments.  I  feel  very  proud  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  in  a  long  line  that  felt  his  influence  and  knew  his 
friendship.  ' '     ^ 
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lost  people  think  boats  are  purely 
vehicles  for  traveling  across  water. 
Many  Louisiana  camping  enthusiasts 
have  not  yet  realized  that  a  boat  can  be 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  equipment 
they  own. 

A  boat  can  take  you  many  places 
inaccessible  on  foot  or  by  any  other 
means  of  transportation.  And  in  Louisi- 
ana, with  its  thousands  of  miles  of 
inland  waterways  and  estuarine  chan- 
nels, there  are  many  wilderness  beach- 
es that  afford  unusual,  remote,  and 
exciting  camping  spots. 

Beach  camping  allows  you  to  get 
away  from  crowds  with  ease  because 
you  can  travel  by  boat  to  areas  never 
before  explored  by  car  campers  or  even 
backpackers.  It  allows  freedom  and 
versatility  for  a  wide  range  of  campsite 
choices  without  the  limits  of  commer- 
cial campgrounds.  It  provides  a  unique 
and  rewarding  opportunity  to  enjoy  an 
extended  vacation  camping  trip.  The 
fisherman  can  get  at  his  secret  fishing 
hole  and  the  hunter  can  easily  be  at  his 
duck  blind  before  daylight. 

Nature  lovers  have  the  opportunity  to 
experience  wilderness  at  its  most 
beautiful  and  the  chance  to  enjoy  a 
serene  sunrise  or  a  breathtaking, 
colorful  sunset  on  the  water.  The  beach 
will  always  border  an  ideal  place  to  cool 
off  when  camping  in  hot  weather. 

Most  of  all,  beach  camping  makes  it 
possible  for  you  to  enjoy  that  secluded 
hide'-a-way  only  you  know  about.  The 
only  problem  with  beach  camping 
arises  in  choosing  the  prettiest  site 
along  miles  and  miles  of  potential 
shoreline. 


Who  would  enjoy  beach  camping? 
Nature  and  wilderness  lovers,  fisher- 
men, hunters,  boating  enthusiasts,  sun 
worshipers,  birdwatchers,  beachcom- 
bers, couples  searching  for  a  deserted 
island  or  a  weekend  alone,  families 
who  love  the  water  and  primitive 
camping.  .  .the  list  goes  on. 

Beach  camping  in  Louisiana  is 
enjoyable  almost  all  year  long  except  in 
the  coldest  months.  But  summertime  is 
best  for  taking  advantage  of  clear  skies, 
warm  weather,  and  the  chance  to  take 
cool  dips. 

Where?  Rivers,  lakes,  bayous, 
Grand  Isle,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  just  about  anywhere 
you  normally  go  boating,  and  water- 
ways you've  never  seen  before  but 
would  like  to  explore. 

In  Louisiana,  almost  every  waterway 
has  scattered  sandy  beaches  that  make 
ideal  campsites.  Any  beaches  within 
the  high  water  banks  of  navigable 
water  bodies  are  state-owned  and 
unless  otherwise  posted  are  open  to 
public  camping.  Be  certain  not  to 
wander  too  far  back  from  the  shoreline 
on  posted  private  property  without  first 
obtaining  permission  from  the  land- 
owner. 

CHOOSING  THE  CAMPSITE 

It  is  best  to  establish  a  camp  on 
relatively  level  ground  a  short  distance 
from  the  water.  If  you  set  up  on  a 
breezy  point,  the  wind  will  help  keep 
away  insects.  Pitch  the  tent  near  a 
medium  growth  of  trees  to  serve  as  a 
windbreak  so  that  the  wind  will  not 
blow  so  hard  as  to  knock  down  the  tent 


or  fan  the  fire.  A  campsite  on  a  knoll 
about  10-20  feet  above  the  waterline, 
will  catch  the  cool  morning  and  evening 
breezes  that  can  be  a  delight  in  hot 
weather. 

Never  pitch  your  tent  near  the 
shoreline  and  weedy  inlets.  They  are 
mosquito  and  insect  havens. 

If  your  tent  is  facing  the  water,  build 
the  fire  to  one  side  to  prevent  smoke, 
sparks,  and  ashes  from  blowing  inside. 
The  smoke  should  help  ward  off  pesty 
mosquitoes. 

Other  considerations  in  choosing  a 
campsite  should  be  an  adequate  supply 
of  firewood,  privacy,  and  exposure  to 
direct  sunlight  in  the  mornings,  but 
shade  in  early  afternoon.  Make  certain 
you  camp  above  flood  level  or  rising 
water  marks. 

BEACHING  AND  MOORING 
THE  BOAT 

To  avoid  problems  in  beaching  your 
craft,  find  a  sandy  shore  relatively  free 
of  log,  brush,  and  vegetation  obstruc- 
tion. Approach  slowly  and,  in  a 
motorized  boat,  cut  the  engine  and  tilt 
it  forward  as  soon  as  you  hit  the  shallow 
water  to  avoid  prop  damage.  You 
should  have  headway  to  drift  in. 

When  shoals  stretch  out  in  front  of 
your  prospective  campsite,  you  will 
have  to  paddle  your  way  in  or 
sometimes  even  get  out  and  push. 
Always  pull  a  canoe  well  up  on  shore 
and  securely  moor  a  heavier  vessel  to  a 
tree  or  other  immovable  object.  In 
coastal  camping,  you'll  have  to  plan  for 
tidal  change.  No  matter  what  type 
beach,    don't    find   yourself   stranded 
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because  you  failed  to   firmly   anchor 
your  craft. 

HAZARDS  OF  BEACH  CAMPING 

Mosquitoes  and  other  pesty  insects 
that  live  in  the  sand  or  near  water  can 
be  a  major  source  of  irritation  if  you're 
not  prepared.  In  addition  to  setting  up 
camp  away  from  potential  bug  havens, 
bring  along  plenty  of  insect  repellant 
and  mosquito  netting. 

Snakes  live  in  or  near  many  Louisi- 
ana waterbodies.  They  are  harmless  as 
long  as  they  are  not  disturbed.  Be 
careful  where  you  step,  especially 
around  logs  and  brush  piles.  You  will 
probably  see  snakes  sunning  them- 
selves on  logs  but  they  are  a  part  of 
nature  to  be  looked  at  and  enjoyed,  not 
feared.  Do  bring  a  snake  bite  kit  to  be 
on  the  safe  side. 
Broken  bottles,  cans,  and  other  trash 
are  unfortunately  not  that  uncommon 
on  many  beaches  and  can  become  real 
hazards.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  wear  tennis 
shoes  on  shore  and  when  wading  in  the 
water  to  keep  from  stepping  barefoot 
on  sharp  objects.  Stock  your  first  aid  kit 
with  antiseptics  and  bandages  in  case 
of  cuts,  but  if  you're  careful  you 
shouldn't  need  to  use  these  things. 
Never  Utter  the  beach  or  throw  bottles 
and  cans  in  the  water  (they  inevitably 
wash  ashore  or  into  shallow  water 
where  people  walk).  Such  litter  not  only 
destroys  nature's  beauty,  it  can  be 
hazardous.  Stow  your  trash  and  bring  it 
home  with  you.  Never  throw  anything 
that  is  not  biodegradable  (something 
that  decays  quickly  such  as  food  scraps) 
into  the  water  or  ashore. 

In  Louisiana,  too  much  sun  can  be  a 
real  danger  on  the  beach  in  hot  weather 
because  it  can  cause  heat  stroke  and 
severe  sunburn.  Wear  a  sunscreen  or 
tanning  lotion,  a  wide-brimmed  hat, 
and  protective  clothing.  Stay  out  of 
direct  sunlight  during  the  hottest  hours 
of  the  day. 

Not  really  a  hazard,  but  something 
beach  campers  should  be  aware  of,  is 
the  fact  that  being  near  water,  they 
may  be  susceptible  to  high  winds  and 
cool  temperatures  at  night.  A  light 
jacket  is  advisable  for  such  conditions. 

SPECIAL  GEAR  FOR 
BEACH  CAMPING 

Boats  for  campers  vary  and  any  type 
you're  comfortable  in  is  fine  as  long  as 
it  is  suitable  for  the  particular  water 
body  you  plan  to  travel. 

A  medium  sized  river  can  be 
navigated  in  anything  from  the  simple 
bateau  to  a  fancy  fishing  rig.  Larger 
boats  such  as  Lafitte  skiffs,  sailboats, 
or  deep-sea  vessels  are  safer  in  larger 
rivers,  lakes,  and  gulf  inlets. 
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Above:  driftwood  scattered 
along  rivers  is  excellent  for 
beach-camp  cooking.  Right: 
longer  than  normal  tent  pegs 
are  best  if  you  camp  on  loose 
sand.  Beach  camping  affords 
privacy  not  often  found  in 
campground  areas — which  may 
be  the  prime  reason  for  its 
recent  growth  in  popularity. 

The  canoe  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
modes  of  transportation  for  exploration 
and  wilderness  adventures  in  shallow 
rivers,  creeks,  and  bayous.  Canoes  are 
excellent  camping  boats  because  they 
can  carry  huge  loads  (it  takes  over 
2,000  pounds  to  sink  an  18-footer  and 
800  pounds  can  be  carried  safely),  they 
are  lightweight  and  easy  to  portage  and 
beach,  and  they  handle  well  in  fast  and 
shallow  water. 

Beach  camping  is  a  form  of  primitive 
camping  in  that  only  the  most  basic 
gear  can  be  carried  along.  Recreational 
vehicles  must  be  left  behind  and  the 
most  luxurious  shelter  that  is  practical 
is  a  tent.  Here  are  a  few  tips  on  how  to 
survive  in  the  wilderness  without  the 
comforts  of  home. 

First,  pack  as  lightly  as  possible  but 
make  sure  you  include  essentials:  tent, 
sleeping  bags,  food,  cooking  utensils, 


With  a  little  bit  of  luck — being  so  close 
to  the  water — you  might  even  end  up 
catching  fresh  fish  for  suppertime. 

lantern,  matches,  change  of  clothes, 
compass,  maps,  and  other  basic  items 
you  would  take  on  any  camping  trip. 

Next,  you'll  need  to  check  your 
equipment  aboard  your  boat.  Don't 
forget  to  comply  with  Coast  Guard 
regulations  on  approved  life  jackets. 
Make  sure  there  is  one  for  everyone  on 
board  and  that  they  are  kept  in  a  place 
where  they  can  be  reached  fast  in  case 
of  emergency. 

In  larger,  open-water  craft  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  keep  the  following  on 
board:  fire  extinguisher,  life-ring  and 
rope,  bilge  pump,  anchor,  and  first-aid 
kit  (in  addition  to  the  one  you  have 
packed  with  the  camping  gear).  You 
will  need  a  tool  set  (including  wrench, 
pliers,  and  screwdrivers),  spark  plugs, 
extra  set  of  points,  shear  pins,  cotter 
keys,  electrician  tape  and  circular 
clamp,  and  at  least  a  little  knowledge  of 
how  your  engine  works  and  how  to 
make  simple  repairs.  Always  bring 
more  gas  than  you  plan  to  use.  If  your 
boat  does  not  have  a  motor,  bring  at 
least  one  extra  paddle. 

Pack  your  camping  gear  in  plastic 
garbage  bags  or  special  waterproof 
duffel  bags  with  watertight  zippers. 
When  traveling  by  canoe,  securely  tie 
everything  into  the   canoe.   Louisiana 


may  not  have  white  water  rivers  but 
often  a  swift  current/log  jam  combina- 
tion can  wreak  havok  on  unsuspecting 
canoeists.  Although  it  is  no  problem  for 
two  people  to  flip  a  submerged  canoe 
back  over,  locating  camping  gear  on 
the  bottom  of  the  river  is  next  to 
impossible. 

Packing  any  boat  should  be  done 
with  care  to  assure  safety.  In  small 
boats  such  as  canoes  and  bateaus,  the 
load  must  sit  squarely  in  the  middle  of 
the  craft  for  proper  balance.  Heavy 
camping  gear  should  go  in  first  and  be 
packed  low  to  help  keep  the  center  of 
gravity  down  low  to  avoid  tipping.  Pack 
lightweight  articles  that  you  may  need 
during  the  boat  trip  near  the  top  where 
they  can  be  easily  reached. 

Distribute  the  weight  evenly  so  that 
the  boat  will  float  on  an  even  keel 
without  passengers.  Lash  everything  in 
securely  to  prevent  weight  shifts  or 
losing  things  overboard. 

In  packing  larger  open-water  boats, 
you  can  scatter  gear  in  the  bow,  under 
seats  and  gunwales,  or  anywhere  it  fits 
best.  The  rules  on  weight  distribution, 
load  capacity,  and  level  floating  still 
apply. 

Never  load  a  boat  beyond  its  safe 
limits.  Strictly  adhere  to  the  weight 
capacity  limit  listed  on  a  small  metal 
plate  located  somewhere  in  your  boat, 
usually  near  the  transom. 


OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 

Forecasting  the  weather  is  extra 
important  in  beach  camping  because  in 
bad  weather  you  don't  want  to  be  on  or 
near  the  water.  Besides  checking  with 
your  weatherman  before  your  camping 
trip,  there  are  several  atmospheric 
signs  you  can  look  for  yourself  to  help 
predict  weather. 

A  pronounced  halo  around  the  sun  or 
moon  in  summer  means  probable  rain 
within  a  day  or  so. 

Heavy  dew  in  early  morning  is  an 
indication  of  clear  weather  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  If  the  grass  is  dry 
and  the  atmosphere  seems  hot,  hush- 
ed, and  dry,  a  storm  is  probably 
coming. 

A  bright  blue  sky  means  clear 
weather;  a  hazy  gray  blue  often 
preludes  an  approaching  storm. 

An  old  folk  tale  that  is  fairly  reliable 
says  that  when  campfire  smoke  hugs 
the  ground  as  it  rolls  away,  a  storm  is 
coming.  Smoke  that  rises  straight  up 
from  a  fire  means  continuing  clear 
weather. 

For  coastal  campers,  tide  movement 
has  a  bearing  on  the  weather.  Falling 
tides  lower  atmospheric  pressure  and 
with  humid  air,  rain  is  more  likely  than 
at  high  tide. 

High  visibility  over  ocean  water  often 
indicates  coming  rain  because  the 
normal  haze  seen  over  saltwater  has 
been  moved  out  by  shifting  air  move- 
ments. 

Outdoor  odors  become  stronger 
under  the  influence  of  low  atmospheric 
temperatures  and  can  indicate  an 
approaching  storm. 

Thunderstorms  are  bred  by  heat  and 
often  occur  on  hot,  sultry  summer  days. 
In  the  event  you  are  caught  in  one  while 
on  a  beach  camping  trip,  stay  off  and 
away  from  the  water  and  out  of  the 
boat.  In  severe  lightning,  it  is  best  to  lie 
motionless  flat  on  the  ground  some 
distance  away  from  trees  and  the 
shoreline.  High  trees  draw  lightning;  a 
single  tree  in  an  open  area  (such  as  a 
beach)  is  most  apt  of  all  to  be  hit.  Leave 
any  metal  objects  such  as  pocket  knives 
in  the  boat;  they  too  are  lightning 
targets. 

Now  that  you  know  the  basics,  collect 
your  gear  and  plan  to  explore  Louisi- 
ana's shorelines.  Try  adding  a  new 
dimension  to  your  outdoor  fun  and 
adventure  — combine  beaches,  boating, 
and  camping.     ^ 
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varly  settlers  used  smoke  as  a  means 
of  preserving  their  foods.  .  .today's  con 
noisseurs  use  smoke  to  add  taste-te 
ing    dimensions    to    wild    game, 
shrimp,  oysters,  and  many  other  varieties,, 
of  Louisiana  delicacies. 

Too  often,  however,  smokehouse  cook- 
ing is  made  out  to  be  a  difficiik 
undertaking.  This  article  dispels  that 
opinion  by  presenting  in  easy-to-undex- 
stand  paragraphs  the  methods  of  smcik- 
ing,  temperatures  to  use,  what  to  smoke, 
how  to  build  your  own  smoker,  and  which 
recipes— especially  seafood  — are  most 
popular. 

So  follow  along  closely,  pay  attention  to 
the  details,  and  learn  to  preserve  and 
prepare  your  favorite  foods  deliciously. 
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Generally,  two  methods  are 
used  in  smokehouse  cooking — hot 
smoking  and  cold  smoking. 

Hot  smoking  is  done  when  food 
is  hung  close  to  the  fire  and 
exposed  to  temperatures  of  150 
to  250  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Cold 
smoking  is  achieved  by  hanging 
food  some  distance  from  the  fire 
and  "cooking"  it  with  tempera- 
tures below  100  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. Each  has  a  purpose,  as  you'll 
see  in  the  recipes. 


You'll  occasionally  hear  folks 
say  you  need  not  refrigerate 
smoked  foods.  This  may  be  true 
for  foods  kept  a  short  period  of 
time.  .  .but  if  long  storage  is 
anticipated,  use  refrigeration. 

Choosing  the  right  kind  of  wood 
for  smokehouse  cooking  is  impor- 
tant. Pine  can  be  used  to  get  the 
fire  going,  but  never  use  pine  to 
smoke  foods!  If  you  start  with 
pine,  make  certain  to  leave  the 
door  on  the  smoker  ajar  so  fumes 
can  dissipate. 

Without  a  doubt,  hickory  wood 
is  best  for  smokehouses.  Cut  it 
into  "chips"  and  moisten  it  so  the 
slowburn  produces  lots  of  smoke. 
If  you  can't  get  hickory,  oak  will 
do.  Some  other  woods  are  satis- 
factory, but  never  any  wood 
containing  pitch! 

Smoking  processes  fish  by 
steaming  out  the  water  content. 
Thus  when  smoked  meat  (and 
fish)  turn  tan  in  color  and  the 
juices  stop  dripping.  .  .it's  done. 

Naturally,  the  fire  must  be  kept 
just  right  at  all  times,  providing 
lots  of  smoke  but  no  flames.  With 
very  greasy  fish  (such  as  tuna  or 
mackerel),  extra  care  should  be 
taken  to  insure  that  dripping 
grease  does  not  flare  up  inside  the 
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BAFFLE  TO  T>I2TR\&VTL  SMOKE 
AND  TO  AVOID  FURtUR  FROM 
DRIPPING    qRtA2£. 


Allow  just  enough- 
air  TO  ENTER  TO 
Keep  the  tirf 
fire  wwr-   smoldering. 


smoker. 

Whether  you  use  a  smokehouse 
or  a  barrel  smoker,  it  is  important 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  cooking 
process  (and  keep  in  mind  that 
proper  smoking  can  run  from  4 
hours  to  20  or  more).  It  is  equally 
important  to  use  thermometers  in 
your  food  smoking— one  should 
be  inserted  into  the  meat  itself, 
and  another  should  sample  the 
temperature  of  the  smoke  inside 
the  smokehouse. 


Practically  any  kind  of  fish  can 
be  smoked.  Smaller  species  can 
be  cooked  whole— larger  fish  like 
marlin  and  sailf ish(  should  be  cut 
into  strips  about  4-inches  wide 
and  hung.  Soft-fleshed  fish,  such 
as  saltwater  trout,  should  be 
smoked  flat  on  horizontal  screens 
rather  than  hung. 

Smoked  foods  can  be  kept  two 
to  three  weeks  in  the  refrigerator. 
Proper  smoking  retards  bacterial 
action  and  retains  freshness. 
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Here's  one  of  the  best  recipes 
around  for  smoking  fish: 

1— Scale,  gut,  and  wash  fish. 

2— Place  them  in  a  brine  solu- 
tion consisting  of  IV2  cups  of  salt 
to  1  gallon  of  cold  water.  Keep  the 
fish  in  the  brine  for  at  least  12 
hours  at  refrigerator  temperature 
(40  degrees).  Or  soak  in  brine  for 
15  minutes  using  4  cups  of  salt  to 
1  gallon  of  cold  water. 

3— Remove  fish  from  the  brine, 
drain,  and  rinse  in  several  water 
baths.  Then  place  them  skin-side- 
down  on  a  wire  mesh  screen  or 
suspend  them  on  hooks  or  wooden 
dowels. 

4— A  short-stem  metal  meat 
thermometer  should  be  inserted 
centrally  into  the  thickest  portion 
of  the  flesh  of  the  largest  fish  to 
measure  flesh  temperature.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  tie  the 
thermometer  so  it  will  register 
correctly. 

5— An  old  iron  skillet  on  an 
electric  hot  plate  can  be  used  as  a 
heat  source  for  the  smoker  (if  you 
haven't  built  one  in  the  back 
yard).  Place  sawdust  or  wood 
chips  in  the  skillet  and  allow  them 
to  smolder. 

6— An  alternate  heat  source  is 
charcoal  briquets  which  have 
been  burned  to  a  light  gray  color. 
Sprinkle  wet  wood  chips  or  wet 
sawdust  on  the  brickets  to  pro- 
duce smoke.  Oak,  hickory,  maple, 
alder,  beech,  apple,  white  birch, 
or  ash  wood  yields  good  smoke. 
Wood  can  be  chipped  into  pieces 
about  8  inches  long  and  1  inch  in 
diameter.  Sawdust  burns  slowly 
and  produces  good  smoke.  Too 
heavy  smoke,  however,  over- 
emphasizes the  smoke  flavor. 

7— Kindle  fire  and  get  a  good 
bed  of  coals  going  to  produce 
smoldering  fire  with  no  flames. 


8— Place  the  fish  in  the  smoker 
with  the  air  temperature  is  about 
100  degrees.  A  regular  meat 
thermometer  can  be  hung  on  a 
rack  in  the  center  of  the  smoker  or 
inserted  through  a  hole  in  the 
smoker  cover.  During  smoking 
the  internal  temperature  in  the 
smoker  should  rise  to  225  de- 
grees. At  this  air  temperature, 
the  temperature  of  the  fish  flesh 
will  be  approximately  180  de- 
grees. Holding  the  fish  at  this 
temperature  for  30  minutes  is 
essential  to  cook  the  fish  and  to 
inhibit  bacterial  action.  Total 
smoking  time  will  be  about  4 
hours. 

OTHER  POPULAR  SMOKING  RECIPES 

Hot-Smoked  Catfish:  Clean  and  skin  the 
catfish,  discarding  the  backbone  and 
head.  Small  catfish  may  be  left  whole,  but 
fish  weighing  more  than  three  pounds 
should  be  cut  into  IV2  pound  pieces. 
Place  the  fish  in  a  brine  for  3  to  6  hours 
(depending  upon  size)  made  by  dissolv- 
ing 2V2  pounds  of  salt  in  1  gallon  of  cold 
water.  Rinse  the  fish  and  scrub  them  to 
remove  any  slime  or  dirt.  Arrange  the 
fish  on  greased  wire  trays;  small  catfish 
may  be  hung  on  rods  which  go  through 
the  backbone  near  the  tail.  Let  the  fish 
dry  in  a  cool,  drafty  place  for  several 
hours  (until  a  thin  shiny  "skin"  forms  on 
the  surface).  Place  the  fish  in  the 
smokehouse  and  smoke  them  lightly  at  a 
temperature  of  about  80  degrees  for  7  to 
12  hours.  Then  create  a  dense  smoke  by 
building  up  the  fire  and  increase  the 
temperature  to  180  to  200  degrees. 
Hot-smoke  the  fish  for  an  hour.  Cool 
thoroughly  before  wrapping.  They  will 
keep  about  10  days  if  stored  in  a  cool 
place  or  under  refrigeration. 

Smoked  Shrimp:  Clean  and  devein  two 
pounds  of  shrimp,  removing  the  heads 
but  leaving  the  shells  intact.  Simmer  for 
about  three  minutes  or  until  pink  in  water 
containing   a    chopped    onion,    3    stalks 


chopped  celery,  a  minced  carrot,  a  bay 
leaf,  6  pepper  corns,  and  2  cloves. 
Remove  and  drain  thoroughly,  drying  on 
a  paper  towel.  Then  arrange  the  shrimp 
on  greased  racks  without  overlapping. 
When  dry  to  touch,  cold-smoke  them 
lightly  at  90  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  35  to 
40  minutes.  The  smokehouse  draft  should 
be  fully  opened  during  the  first  15 
minutes  of  smoking,  then  half-closed, 
then  finally  three-quarters  closed.  If  a 
smokier  flavor  is  desired,  build  up  a 
dense  smoke  and  continue  smoking  at  the 
same  temperature  for  another  15  min- 
utes. Cool  the  shrimp  and  wrap  them  in 
moisture-proof  paper.  They  will  keep  for 
a  week  or  more  if  stored  under  refrigera- 
tion. 

Smoked  Oysters:  Shuck  fresh  oysters, 
drain  thoroughly,  and  dry  them  on 
absorbent  paper.  Place  the  oysters  on  a 
greased  rack,  without  overlapping,  and 
cold-smoke  them  for  about  an  hour  or 
until  they  have  taken  on  color  and  their 
edges  are  curled  and  golden  brown. 

Smoked  Crawfish:  Par-boil  crawfish  for 
two  minutes  in  water  containing  1  box 
salt,  6  peppercorns,  and  three  lemons. 
Then  peel  the  tails,  remove  the  vein, 
place  on  greased  racks  (without  overlap- 
ping), and  put  into  the  smoker.  Smoke 
just  as  you  would  for  shrimp. 


Fire  is  kindled  in  the  35  gallon  drum  laid  horizontally 
in  a  shallow  depression  scraped  out  behind  the 
smokehouse.  One  end  of  the  drum  is  removable;  a 
six-inch  diameter  hole  is  cut  through  the  other  end.  A 
stove-pipe  elbow  runs  through  the  hole  and  up  through 
the  floor  of  the  smokehouse.  The  stove  pipe  is  capped 
with  a  raised  metal  plate.  The  plate  spreads  the  smoke 
and  more  importantly  insures  that  no  flame  reaches 
through  the  pipe  and  up  to  the  fish  suspended  above. 
The  smoker  is  roofed  over  with  %"  holes  bored  near 
the  top  to  allow  excess  smoke  to  escape  slowly. 


There's  a  study  underway  in  Louisiana  that  could  give 
biologists  the  answers  they  need  about  the  white  and  the 
brown  shrimp  crop.  And  for  fishermen  all  along  the  Gulf 
Coast,  the  study  could  put.  .  . 


dollars  iiivoui 


Both  sports  and  commercial 
shrimpers  should  examine  their 
catches  closely  for  tagged 
species  of  white  or  brown 
shrimp.  A  bright  orange 
streamer,  depending  upon  the 
number  it  bears,  could  be  worth 
money. 


This  article  was  written  lor  the  Conservationist  by 
William  S.  Perret,  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries;  Sally  T  Kuzenski,  LSU  Center  for 
Wetland  Resources;  and  James  M  Lyon,  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service. 
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1  o  Albert  Lacaben  of  Dulac,  the  $500 
check  was  a  special  Christmas  gift  for 
his  family. 

Glenn  Duplantis  of  Grand  Caillou 
used  his  money  for  boat  repairs. 

Steve  Price  of  Chauvin  bought  some 
"odds  and  ends." 

And  even  the  smaller  checks  came  in 
handy — Ernest  Blanchard  of  Grand 
Caillou  paid  some  bills  with  his  $50  in 
prize  money. 

All  these  men  got  cash  for  doing 
what  they  know  best— shrimping.  They 
were  just  lucky  enough  to  catch  what  is 
research's  most  prized  creature  right 
now  .  .  .  shrimp  tagged  with  bright 
orange  streamers.  And  over  80,000  of 
them  have  been  tagged  along  coastal 
Louisiana! 

Some  shrimp  are  coded  and  valuable 
because  they  carry  price  tags  (such  as 
the  ones  caught  by  the  shrimpers 
mentioned) .  But  all  of  them  carry 
important  information.  Every  time  one 
is  retrieved  from  an  inland  bay  or  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  it  yields  data  that  makes  the 
shrimp's  life  cycle  less  of  a  mystery. 

In  recent  years,  shrimp  harvests  in 
the  gulf  have  fluctuated  sharply.  So 
fishery  management  wants  to 
understand  the  causes  of  these 
fluctuations,  thereby  hoping  to 
increase  the  shrimp  yield  within  the 
natural  cycle  of  good  and  bad  years. 
The  problem  has  gotten  off  to  a  fine 
start:  Louisiana  has  a  changeable 
opening  date  for  the  brown  shrimp 
season  based  on  growth  rate  of  that 
year's  brown  shrimp  crop.  Such  efforts 
combine  an  understanding  of  the 
factors  that  affect  growth,  mortality, 
and  migration  of  shrimp  with  the 
requirements  of  industry  and 
consumer. 

But  important  gaps  in  the  life  cycles 
of  brown  and  white  shrimp  still  exist. 
They  also  exist  in  the  economic  and 
social  requirements  of  the  shrimping 


Steven  Price,  Chauvin $500 

Albert  Lacaben,  Dulac 500 

Glenn  Duplantis,  Grand  Caillou   .  .  .  500 

Ural  Niel,  Chauvin 500 

Morris  Foret,  Houma $200 

Abel  Trosclair,  Houma 200 


TAGGED  SHRIMP  PRIZE-WINNERS 


Acie  KimbreU,  Sabine  Pass,  TX        200 

edward  Lodrigue,  Houma 200 

Leroy  Authement,  Chauvin $100 

Vincent  Wiseman,  Lafitte 100 


Charlie  Billiot,  Grand  Caillou 100 

Junior  Callais,  New  Iberia 100 

Anthony  Verdin,  Houma $  50 

Charles  Lirette,  Theriot 50 

Ernest  Blancbard,  Grand  Caillou  ...  50 
Richard  Shetter,  Dulac 50 


shrimp  trawl? 


industry.  And  that's  where  this  story 
begins. 

Three  agencies  recently  joined  forces 
in  an  effort  to  fill  in  those  gaps  .  .  . 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service, 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  and  the  LSU  Center  for 
Wetland  Resources.  They  launched  a 
massive  state-federal  research  project 
which  is  aimed  solely  at  improving  the 
gulf's  shrimp  catch. 

With  the  help  of  the  public  during 
the  balance  of  this  year,  researchers 
will  measure  growth,  evaluate 
mortality  rates,  and  track  migration 
patterns  of  shrimp  throughout  the 
animal's  life  cycle. 

Biologists  hope  to  determine,  among 
other  things,  when  in  the  shrimp's  life 
cycle  the  largest  number  reach  the 
greatest  size  before  natural  mortality 
becomes  excessive.  Knowing  this, 
shrimpers  could  harvest  the  maximum 
yield.  But  to  find  this  information, 
scientists  must  determine  how  large 
juvenile  shrimp  are  when  they  leave 
estuarine  nursery  waters  .  .  .  how  large 
they  are  at  given  intervals  thereafter 
.  .  .  what  are  the  winter  mortality  rates 
(since  five  3-inch  shrimp  in  October  are 
obviously  worth  more  than  one  4-inch 
shrimp  in  April)  .  .  .  and  where  shrimp 
go  when  they  leave  inshore  waters  and 
what  environmental  factors,  such  as 
temperature  and  salinity,  affect  their 
growth. 

All  this  data,  however,  is  still  only 
part  of  the  picture.  In  addition  to 
understanding  the  resource,  scientists 
must  also  identify  and  understand  the 
people  who  are  dependent  on  that 
resource  —  from  shrimpers  and 
processors  to  distributors  and 
consumers.  So  both  the  social  fabric  of 
South  Louisiana  and  its  economic 
dependence  on  shrimp  will  be  carefully 
studied. 

The  program  began  in  July,  1977, 


when,  over  a  four-month  period,  some 
40,000  white  shrimp  tagged  with  bright 
orange  streamers  were  released  in 
Terebonne  Parish's  Sister  Lake  area. 
Then  just  recently,  40,000  brown 
shrimp  were  tagged  and  released.  A 
record  was  made  on  each  one  — its 
length  and  the  date  it  was  returned  to 
water.  But  at  the  moment  they  were 
released,  no  longer  was  the  success  of 
the  project  in  the  hands  of  scientists.  It 
depended  almost  entirely  upon  the 
cooperation  of  shrimpers.  So  to 
encourage  their  participation,  and  to 
sorta  say  '  'thank  you"  for  the  effort,  a 
prize  system  was  installed  in  the 
recovery  process. 

The  crustaceans  were  all  tagged  with 
"coded"  streamers  .  .  .  and  depending 
on  the  numbers  (deciphered  by 
computer),  40  of  them  were  worth 
either  $500,  $200,  $100,  or  $50. 

As  in  previous  studies  when  such 
cooperation  was  essential,  the 
shrimpers  did  their  part.  By  January  15, 
4,100  tagged  shrimp  had  been 
recovered  and  the  data  started  to 
accumulate,  contributing  substantial 
information  on  the  white  shrimp. 

Biologists  found  out  that:  the 
majority  of  the  returns  were  caught 
within  60  nautical  miles  of  the  release 
area  .  .  .  movement  was  generally 
westerly,  with  shrimp  recovery  in 
Vermilion  Bay  and  off  Sabine  Pass  .  .  . 
the  few  shrimp  that  migrated  easterly 
were  caught  off  Grand  Isle  .  .  .  and 
shrimp  grow  rapidly  early  in  the  season 
(in  just  three  months,  those  releases  in 
July  had  gone  from  73  to  the  pound  to 
13  to  the  pound).  Size  had  doubled  in 
one  month,  and  one  female  released  in 
Caillou  Lake  July  20  and  caught  in 
Galveston  Bay,  Texas,  on  September 
29  had  grown  substantially  in  just  one 
month. 

Researchers  expect  tagged  shrimp  to 
appear  in  catches  throughout  1978.  So 


any  trawler  who  catches  the 
orange-tagged  research  animals  should 
wrap  them  in  foil  (tags  intact),  freeze 
them  immediately,  and  record  where 
they  were  caught,  when,  and  what  the 
water  depth  was.  Then  notify  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  in 
New  Orleans,  Morgan  City,  Houma,  or 
Golden  Meadow,  or  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
in  Bourg,  New  Iberia,  Baton  Rouge, 
Grand  Terre,  and  New  Orleans. 

While  you  are  waiting  for  agents  to 
come  pick  up  your  shrimp,  it's  perfectly 
okay  to  keep  your  fingers  crossed  .  .  . 
especially  if  you  feel  lucky!     ^ 


These  are  the  kinds  of 
streamers  biologists  attached  to 
shrimp  released  along  the 
Louisiana  coastline. 
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.Tor  over  a  hundred  years,  the 
retriever— especially  the  Black  Labra- 
dor—has played  an  important  part  in 
the  lives  of  hunters  and  has  been 
among  the  favorite  breeds  of  all  dog 
lovers. 

Anyone  who  appreciates  dogs  enjoys 
watching  a  well-trained  retriever  work. 
There  is  an  excitement  about  seeing 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  dog  as  he  sits, 
tensely  motionless  in  anxious  anticipa- 
tion, awaiting  his  master's  command  to 
bolt  full  speed  for  a  downed  bird. 

But  man  and  dog  working  together  is 
nothing  new.  For  centuries,  man  has 
been  training  dog.  .  .and  dog  has  been 
epitomizing  obedience.  The  Black  Lab, 
for  example,  originated  in  Newfound- 
land in  the  early  1800s  when  fishermen 
wanted  specialized  help  with  their 
netting  operations.  History  accounts 
that  along  Newfoundland's  rocky 
coasts  it  was  dangerous  for  small  boats 
to  carry  net  lines  to  the  beach.  So  the 
fishermen  trained  Labs  to  swim  to  the 
beaches  with  the  lines  in  their  mouths. 
The  dogs  also  learned  to  fetch  anything 
that  fell  overboard  — including  fish  — 
which  probably  helped  to  develop  the 
breed's  strong  swimming  ability.  Even- 
tually, the  association  between  re- 
triever and  hunter  evolved.  .  .and  it 
has  been  working  beautifully  ever 
since. 

There  are  many  types  of  retrievers  in 
the  dog  world,  but  in  this  part  of  the 
country  three  breeds  are  especially 
popular— the  Black  Lab,  the  Golden, 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

THE  BLACK  LAB 

is  by  far  the  most  popular,  particularly 
among  duck  hunters,  because  of  its 
love  of  water  and  its  water-retrieving 
talents.  The  dog  is  short-haired,  which 
is  a  suitable  attribute  for  hunting  in 
Louisiana.  Its  slick  coat  dries  quickly 
after  being  wet,  is  cool  in  summer 
months,  and  is  not  snagged  and 
tangled  in  Bayou  State  briar  and  brush 
country. 

The  breed's  characteristics  make  it 
intelligent,  quick  to  learn,  highly 
adaptable  to  varied  situations,  and 
eager  to  please.  Strength  and  stamina 
suit  the  dog  to  the  rigors  of  hunting. 
And  because  longevity  is  good  (most 
Labs  are  still  strong  at  8  to  12  years  of 
age),  any  training  program  is  well 
worth  the  investment.  Incidentally, 
many  of  the  foremost  dog  experts  agree 
that  the  Lab  probably  is  the  most  easily 
trained  hunting  retriever. 

Handsome,  well-tempered,  and 
stocky,  the  dog  is  not  only  adept  at 
hunting  but  highly  regarded  as  a  family 
pet.  He  is  gentle,  generally  likes 
children,  and  is  easily  housebroken. 


THE  GOLDEN  RETRIEVER 

occupies  the  niche  in  Louisiana  next  to 
the  Lab  in  popularity.  Though  a 
beautiful  animal,  the  Golden  is  one  of 
the  least  water-loving  breeds.  But  it  is 
versatile  in  its  abilities  to  perform,  is 
anxious  to  please  its  master,  and 
possesses  a  high  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. .  .so  it  makes  a  good  hunting 
dog. 

Golden  retrievers,  too,  are  good 
house  dogs,  primarily  because  they  are 
trusting,  love  people,  and  have  a  gentle 
nature.  Dry-country  retrieving  is  the 
forte  of  this  animal.  It  is  an  excellent 
choice  for  upland  game. 


THE  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 
RETRIEVER 


probably  is  the  toughest  of  all  retriev- 
ers to  train  for  hunting  because  the 
eager-to-please  trait  is  lacking  some- 
what in  this  animal.  Additionally,  the 
dog  is  often  aggressive  and  does  not 
possess  the  "loyalty "one  finds  in  a  Lab 
or  a  Golden.  Nevertheless,  the  breed 
generally  is  highly  intelligent,  and  once 
trained  it  is  adept  at  marking  falls  and 
handling  without  direction. 

Most  Louisiana  hunters,  however, 
prefer  not  to  use  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
retriever  if  given  a  choice.  The  dog's 
long  coat  sheds,  tangles  in  briar- 
choked  woods,  and  requires  too  much 
maintenance,  especially  in  hot 
weather. 

When  you  get  down  to  the  nitty 
gritty,  though,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
pros  and  cons,  which  dog  you  choose  to 
own  is  a  matter  of  preference.  All 
retrievers  get  the  job  done  — and  the 
job  is  conservation.  By  using  a  dog  to 
fetch  downed  birds  the  hunter  saves 
cripples  and  often  increases  his  bag 
limit  by  as  much  as  30  percent  because 
no  game  goes  to  waste. 

According  to  the  American  Kennel 
Club,  you  should  choose  a  retriever  on 
the  basis  of  its  marking  ability, 
intelligence,  attentiveness,  courage, 
perseverence,  steadiness,  control,  re- 
sponse to  direction,  trainability,  hunt- 
ing desire,  and  gentleness.  But  most 
hunters  — and  dog  lovers  — select  a  dog 
they  believe  will  work  for  them,  be 
faithful,  and  toss  in  a  little  pleasure  and 
companionship  on  the  hunt  and  at 
home. 

On  that  basis,  it's  amazing  how 
many  retrievers  turn  up  possessing 
most  of  the  AKC  traits!  At  least  in  their 
owner's  eyes  anyway. _^_ 


SUMMERTIME  DOG  CARE 
CHECKLIST 

Exercise  is  a  must  for  hunting 
dogs.  Heat  exhaustion  during 
the  early  September  teal  and 
dove  seasons  can  be  a  common 
occurence  if  the  dog  is  not  kept 
in  shape  during  summer 
months.  As  often  as  possible, 
run  your  dog  and  throw  dum- 
mies for  him  to  retrieve.  Esta- 
blish a  routine,  even  if  only  for  a 
few  minutes  every  evening  after 
work. 

•  Supply  cool,  clean  water  for 
your  dog  at  all  times.  It  gets  hot 
in  Louisiana  in  summer  and  the 
extra  water  prevents  dehydra- 
tion. 

•  Reduce  food  portions  in  sum- 
mer. Your  dog  needs  less  to  eat 
because  he  is  less  active  than  in 
winter. 

•  Provide  ample  shade  in  the 
kennel  to  keep  your  dog  out  of 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Facing 
the  kennel  north/south  provides 
shade  and  catches  breezes. 
Black  dogs,  such  as  Labs,  are 
most  susceptible  to  heat. 

•  Keep  the  kennel  clean  to 
prevent  growth  of  harmful 
germs  and  strong  odors. 

•  Keeping  your  dog  out  of 
enclosed  spaces  such  as  cars, 
boats,  and  garages  prevents 
heat  exhaustion. 

•  Comb  and  brush  your  dog  a 
couple  of  times  a  week  or 
enough  to  help  the  shedding 
process  and  maintain  a  clean 
coat. 

•  Mosquitoes,  bees,  fleas, 
ticks,  and  lice  can  be  summer- 
time canine  pests.  Cleanliness  of 
dog  and  kennel  is  the  best 
prevention  against  infestation. 
Check  with  a  veterinarian  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  insect  bites. 

•  Avoid  using  pesticide  chemi- 
cals on  the  lawn  where  your  dog 
plays.  If  you  must  use  them, 
keep  him  away  from  treated 
areas  for  a  couple  of  days. 

•  Heartworms,  caused  by 
microfilaria  transmitted  into  the 
bloodstream  by  mosquitoes,  are 
a  major  hazard  in  Louisiana. 
Give  your  dog  proper  amounts  of 
heartworm  preventatives  and 
medications. 
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Sports  and  commercial  interests  are  astounded  at  the 
number  of  laws  and  regulations  currently  on  the  books 
governing  the  use  and  management  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources. 

Paragraph  after  paragraph  has  been  written  — chapter  after 
chapter. 

But  each  one  of  these  paragraphs,  each  chapter  is 
important  to  the  conservation  of  each  species.  .  .and  to 
ensure  conservation,  each  paragraph  must  be  enforced. 

Within  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  a 
highly- trained,  special  breed  of  man  is  responsible  for  this 
enforcement  — the  game  agent.  In  order  that  you  might 
become  familiar  with  the  agent  assigned  to  your  area  (in 
case  you  need  him),  this  edition  of  the  CONSERVATIONIST 
presents  a  directory  of.  .  . 


Photography by Uoyd Poissenot 


CHIEF 

Col.  Vincent  Purpera,  Jr. 
400  Royal  Street 
New  Orleans,  LA  70130 
504-568-5607  (Office) 
504-492-2430  (Home) 

ASSISTANT  CHIEF 

Lt.  Col.  Melvin  J.  Dupuis 
400  Royal  Street 
New  Orleans,  LA  70130 
504-568-5603  (Office) 
504-332-2916  (Home) 

WILDLIFE  AGENT  IV 


DISTRICT  I 

District  Captain 
Holmes  Brunson 
Mangham,  LA 
318-248-3318 


DISTRICT  II 

District  Captain 
John  C.  Bowen 
Bernice,  LA 

318-285-7595 


DISTRICT  III 

District  Captain 
Billy  K.  James 
Alexandria,  LA 

318-253-5804 


DISTRICT  IV 

District  Captain 
Wiley  Lively 
Columbia,  LA 
318-649-5441 


Maj.  Peter  J.  Trocchiano 
400  Royal  Street 
New  Orleans,  LA  70130 
504-468-5603  (Office) 
504-271-6319  (Home) 

WILDLD7E  AGENT  IV 


DISTRICT  V 

District  Captain 
Bernett  W.  Jardell 
Sulphur,  LA 
318-527-6779 
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DISTRICT  VI 

District  Captain 
Winton  Vidrine 
Washington,  LA 
318-826-7665 


DISTRICT  VII 

District  Captain 
James  A.  Singleton 
Baton  Rouge,  LA 
504-293-1315 


DISTRICT  VIII 

District  Captain 
Ray  Montet 
Luling,  LA 
504-785-6359 


Maj.  A.  L.  Prechac,  Jr. 
Supv.  Pollution  Section 
400  Royal  Street 
New  Orleans,  LA  70130 
504-568-5604  (Office) 
504-887-5974  (Home) 


DISTRICT  OFFICES 
District  I 

P.O.  Box  915 

Minden,  LA  71055 
318-377-3575 


District  II 

P.O.  Box  4004 
Ouachita  Station 
Monroe,  LA  71203 
318-343-2417 

District  III 

P.O.  Box  278 

Tioga,  LA  71477 
318-487-5898 

District  IV 

P.O.  Box  426 

Ferriday,  LA  71334 
318-757-4571 

District  V 

1213  N.  Lakeshore 

Drive 

Lake  Charles,  LA  70601 

318-436-3661 

District  VI 

P.O.  Box  585 

Opelousas,  LA  70570 
318-942-7555 

District  VII 

P.O.  Box  14526, 

S.E.  Station 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  7080 

504-389-5227 

District  VIII 

400  Royal  Street 

New  Orleans,  LA  70130 

504-568-5606 

Maj.  Sidney  Emfinger 
Supv.  Districts  2  &  4 
Newellton,  LA  71357 
318-467-5864 

Maj.  Leroy  Seal 
Supv.  Districts  6  &  7 
Varnado,  LA  70467 
504-732-3908 

Maj.  Melvin  Bertrand 
Supv.  Districts  5  &  8 
Route  I,  Box  183 
Crowley,  LA  70526 
318-783-2484 


Acadia  Parish 

Irvy  Hanks 
Morse,  LA 
318-783-3138 

James  D.  Ancetet 
Rayne,  LA 
318-873-8398 

Clyde  LaCroix 
Rayne,  LA 
318-334-2145 


Allen  Parish 

Raymond  Rowell 
Elizabeth,  LA 
318-634-5243 

Clinton  M.  Elmore 
Kinder,  LA 
318-738-2607 

Oscar  Strother 
Elizabeth,  LA 
318-634-5651 

Ascension  Parish 

Marvin  E.  Causey 
Sorrento,  LA 
504-675-5253 

Robert  A.  Joffrion 
Donaldsonville ,  LA 
504-473-8486 

Larry  P.  Templet 
Gonzales,  LA 
504-622-2560 

Assumption  Parish 

Sterling  Landry 
Pierre  Part,  LA 
504-252-6169 

Stevens  Vannoy 
Pierre  Part,  LA 
504-252-6976 


Avoyelles  Parish 

Alvin  P.  Armand 
Cottonport,  LA 
318-876-3446 

Leon  F.  Bordelon 
Marksville,  LA  71351 
318-253-7425 

Edward  J.   Walker 
Marksville,  LA 
318-253-7577 

Joseph  Lemoine 
Marksville,  LA 
318-253-9950 


Burton  Wiley 
Alexandria,  LA 
318-253-6686 

Beauregard  Parish 

Buck  Spillers 
Merryville,  LA 
318-825-6118 

James  O.  Spikes 
Longville,  LA 
318-725-3257 

*Royce  Dean  Cryar 
DeRidder,  LA 
318-463-3916 


Bienville  Parish 

Francis  B.  Harper 
Saline,  LA 
318-576-3361 

HughE.  Hay 
Jamestown,  LA 
318-544-2422 

Dewey  Smith 
Bienville,  LA 
318-385-7856 

David  Bumgardener 
Ringgold,  LA 
318-894-9533 


Bossier  Parish 

Jack  E.  Weaver 
Bossier  City,  LA 
318-746-5836 

Edward  Barnes 
Bossier  City,  LA 
318-742-2545 

Richard  Barnes 
Bossier  City,  LA 
318-742-7605 


Caddo  Parish 

Curtis  Menefee 
Shreveport,  LA 
318-865-8866 

Marvin  Haynie 
Shreveport,  LA 
318-686-3714 

Clive  A.  Small 
Rodessa,  LA 
318-223-4589 

Dewitt  C.  Cooper 
Shreveport,  LA 
318-861-2178 


Calcasieu  Parish 

Myrle  Hebert 
Lake  Charles,  LA 
318-598-2330 

Charles  A.  Savage 
Lake  Charles,  LA 
318-436-8322 

James  C.  Manuel 
Bell  City,  LA 
318-598-2030 

James  W.  Collins 
Lake  Charles,  LA 
318-477-0828 

Caldwell  Parish 

Buddy  Nugent 
Grayson,  LA 
318-649-5361 

A.  C.  Duckett 
Columbia,  LA 
318-649-7384 

Grady  Warford 
Columbia,  LA 
318-649-2844 

Cameron  Parish 

Hubert  Babineaux 
Lake  Charles,  LA 
318-598-2067 

Francis  W.  Clark 
Gueydan,  LA 
318-536-9213 
Catahoula  Parish 

William  Tarpley 
Jonesville,  LA 
318-339-9582 

Orval  Poole 
Enterprise,  LA 
318-744-5772 

Edward  C.  Meyers 
Harrisonburg,  LA 
318-744-5227 

Richard  G.  Price 
Sicily  Island,  LA 
318-389-5562 

Claiborne  Parish 

Roy  D.  Odom 
Homer,  LA 
318-927-2503 

Dewell  W.  Gandy 
Athens,  LA 
318-258-4311 

Thurman  Garrett 
Haynesville,  LA 
318-624-0794 


Concordia  Parish 

Carl  Rials 
Ferriday,  LA 
318-757-3165 

Sidney  Lyons 
Ferriday,  LA 
318-757-8908 

Herman  Green 
Vidalia,  LA 
318-336-5763 

George  Sewell 
Ferriday,  LA 
318-757-2711 

Desoto  Parish 

Norman  I.  Gamble 
Grand  Cane,  LA 
318-858-2525 

James  Gallaspy 
Mansfield,  LA 
318-872-4122 

Dalton  D.  Green 
Mansfield,  LA 
318-872-1604 

East  Baton  Rouge 
Parish 

Raymond  Christian 
Baton  Rouge,  LA 
504-343-0388 

Russell  Coates 
Zachary,  LA 
504-654-8735 

East  Carroll  Parish 

John  A.  Bullock 
Epps,  LA 
318-552-6202 

Gene  Flynn 

Lake  Providence,  LA 

318-559-0378 

Cecil  Dunn 

Lake  Providence,  LA 

318-559-1630 

East  Feliciana  Parish 

George  Bunch 
Clinton,  LA 
504-683-5398 

Paul  Littlefield 
Clinton,  LA 
504-683-8280 

Thomas  Woodside 
Jackson,  LA 
504-634-2639  ll 


Evangeline  Parish 

Hugh  W.  O'Pry 
Pine  Prairie,  LA 
318-599-2550 

Roy  Vidrine 
Pine  Prairie,  LA 
318-599-2350 

Joseph  P.  Ortwein 
Mamou,  LA 
318-468-3902 

Johnny  Broussard 
Pine  Prairie,  LA 
318-599-2358 

Franklin  Parish 

William  Ferrington 
Wisner,  LA 
318-724-6374 

Johnny  Ferrington 
Wisner,  LA 
318-724-7410 

Alton  McKeithen 
Baskin,  LA 
318-248-2320 

Clinton  J.  Eubanks 
Winnsboro,  LA 
318-435-5179 

Clinton  Curry 
Gilbert,  LA 
318-435-7645 

Grant  Parish 

Joseph  R.  Barnes 
Dry  Prong,  LA 
318-899-5145 


David  R.  Edwards 
Dry  Prong,  LA 
318-640-2989 


Iberia  Parish 

Gilmand  Landry 
New  Iberia,  LA 
318-364-8001 

Richard  LaBiche 
New  Iberia,  LA  70560 
318-364-7037 

Glenn  Angelle 
Loreauville,  LA 
318-229-6542 


Iberville  Parish 

Harry  Webber 
Maringouin,  LA 
504-625-3203 

James  H.  Gueho 
White  Castle,  LA 
504-545-3929 
504-545-9997 

Glynn  Stassi 
Plaquemine,  LA 
504-659-2608 

Leroy  Romig 
Maringouin,  LA 
504-625-2694 

George  Hoffman 
Grosse  Tete,  LA 
504-648-2733 


Jackson  Parish 

Lonnie  Salsbury 
Chatham,  LA 
318-249-2615 

David  M.  Rhymes 
Jonesboro,  LA 
318-259-3862 

Dennis  W.  Smith 
Jonesboro,  LA 
318-259-3408 

Jefferson  Davis  Parish 

William  H.  Evans 
Jennings,  LA 
318-824-3558 

Ted  J.  Gary 
Jennings,  LA 
318-824-5176 

Jefferson  Parish 

Alvin  J.  Fraley 
Harahan,  LA 
504-737-3280 

Joseph  Billiot 
Metairie,  LA 
504-834-2684 

Charles  R.  Clark 
Metairie,  LA 
504-837-0155 

Gabriel  Plaisance 
Grand  Isle,  LA 
504-787-2822 
Lafayette  Parish 

Darrell  Constantine 
Duson,  LA 
318-334-5869 

Lafourche  Parish 

Earl  J.  Adams 
LaRose,  LA 
504-693-3204 

Richard  Breaux 
Thibodaux,  LA 
504-446-8617 

Max  J.  Dupre 
Thibodaux,  LA 
504-446-2730 

Sidney  Comeaux 
Cut  Off,  LA 
504-693-8323 

Ray  Mouton 
Thibodaux,  LA 
504-633-9215 

Lasalle  Parish 

Jesse  R.  Ruddell 
Olla,  LA 
318-495-5658 


Cullen  I.  Gibson 
Jena,  LA 
318-992-2412 

Ikey  E.  Harris 
Urania,  LA 
318-495-3526 

John  E.  Stutson 
Jena,  LA 
318-992-4968 

Lincoln  Parish 

Jewell  Williamson 
Ruston,  LA 
318-255-3177 

Robert  R.  Howard 
Dubach,  LA 
318-255-3642 

Livingston  Parish 

Presley  Mack 
Hammond,  LA 
504-567-3236 

Harold  L.  Smith 
Livingston,  LA 
504-686-2921 

Jackie  Whitehead 
Livingston,  LA 
504-686-7167 

Jerald  Tate 
Denham  Springs,  LA 
504-665-1752 

Madison  Parish 

John  D.  McGraw 
Delhi,  LA 
318-878-2068 

Charles  Jobe 
Tallulah,  LA 
318-574-3933 

Cecil  A.  Wells 
Tallulah,  LA 
318-574-0769 

Renford  Williams 
Tallulah,  LA 
318-574-1216 


Morehouse  Parish 

Henry  Langs  ton 
Bastrop,  LA 
318-281-5708 

Harry  F.  Fulmer 
Bastrop,  LA 
318-281-3339 

Ray  Harrison 
Bastrop,  LA 
318-281-2802 


Natchitoches  Parish 

Tracy  R.  Lucky 
Natchitoches,  LA 
318-352-4280 

Homer  G.  Fuller 
Natchitoches,  LA   . 
318-352-8447 

Elvis  Rhodes 
Provencal,  LA 
318-472-8719 

Willis  H.  Taylor 
Kisatchie,  LA 
318-239-9780 

Varnum  K.  Carson 
Robeline,  LA 
318-352-9959 


Orleans  Parish 

Albert  Camus 
Algiers,  LA 
504-366-3089 
Ouachita  Parish 
Bobby  Bayles 
W.  Monroe,  LA 
318-387-3305 

Lawrence  Phillips 
Eros,  LA 
318-249-4362 

Billie  C.  Downey 
Monroe,  LA 
318-322-4377 

Plaquemines  Parish 

Richard  Barney 
port  Sulphur,  LA 
504-564-3565 

Layne  M.  Pelas 
Buras,  LA 
504-657-9660 

Pointe  Coupee  Parish 

James  C.  Spruill 
New  Roads,  LA 
504-638-8608 

Cecil  Broussard 
Lottie,  LA 
504-637-3425 

Hubert  Humphreys 
Innis,  LA 
504-492-2210 

Gary  Bizette 
New  Roads,  LA 
504-638-6394 

Don  Guerin 
Maringouin,  LA 
504-637-3251 


Rapides  Parish 

Charles  Wiley 
Deville,  LA 
318-446-5397 

Roy  J.  Perry 
Seiper,  LA 
318-793-8985 

Hubert  Ashworth 
Oakdale,  LA 
318-634-5915 

Jimmie  McCullough 
Pitkin.  LA 
318-358-5370 

Max  E.  Melder 
Glenmora,  LA 
318-748-4285 

Red  River  Parish 

James  O.  Jowers 
Coushatta,  LA 
318-932-4040 

Wm.  W.  Crawford 
Coushatta,  LA 
318-932-3283 

Rodney  D.  Walters 
Coushatta,  LA 
318-932-4512 

Richland  Parish 

George  C.  Lobrano 
Mangham,  LA 
318-248-2479 

Holmes  Brunson 
Mangham,  LA 
318-248-3318 

Tommy  Thomason 
Rayv'ille,  LA 
318-728-5216 


Sabine  Parish 

Edgar  P.  Savell 
Many,  LA 
318-256-5766 

Rufus  H.  Anderson 
Many,  LA 
318-256-3945 

Steve  Malik 
Negrett,  LA 
318-586-7313 

St.  Bernard  Parish 

Oren  M.  Seal 
Chalmette,  LA 
504-279-2556 

Royce  J.  Guillory 
Chalmette,  LA 
504-271-8902 


Patrick  Drury 
Arabi,  LA 
504-279-0270 

St.  Charles  Parish 

Tommy  Candies 
Des  Allemands,  LA 
504-758-2507 

Larry  Matherne 
Des  Allemands,  LA 
504-758-2482 

St.  Helena  Parish 

Granville  McCoy 
Amite,  LA 
504-748-7578 

Ernest  L.  Dillon 
Kentwood,  LA 
504-229-8978 

Henry  E.  Breeland 
Pine  Grove,  LA 
504-777-4502 

Grady  L.  Brecheen 
Greensburg,  LA 
504-222-4356 

St.  James  Parish 

Joseph  P.  Matassa 
Convent,  LA 
504-562-7152 

Laurel  Becnel 
Vacherie,  LA 
504-265-2352 

St.  John  Parish 

Kenneth  B.  Simar 
LaPla.ce,  LA 
504-652-9430 


St.  Landry  Parish 

Vincent  Darby 
Arnaudville,  LA 
318-754-5558 

Durward  McGee 
Palmetto,  LA 
318-623-4746 

Hyrum  L.  Martin 
Washington,  LA 
318-826-3966 

Kenneth  Vidrine 
Washington,  LA 
318-826-3802 

St.  Martin  Parish 

Russell  Landry 
St.  Martinville,  LA 
318-394-4745 


Alcide  A.  Dupre 
Cecilia,  LA 
318-667-6338 

Kenneth  Laperouse 
St.  Martinville,  LA 
318-394-6008 

St.  Mary  Parish 

Wayne  L.  Vidos 
Morgan  City,  LA 
504-384-6426 

Aubrey  Nini 
Berwick,  LA 
504-384-7729 

Alex  J.  Parro 
Baldwin,  LA 
504-923-4242 

Chris  Acosta 
Morgan  City,  LA 
504-384-7237 

St.  Tammany  Parish 

Bradley  Herrin 
Talisheek,  LA 
504-886-5845 

Gary  Thigpen 
Covington,  LA 
504-892-3762 

Robert  E.  Young 
Bush,  LA 
504-886-5628 

Tangipahoa  Parish 

Jesse  M.  Sanders 
Kentwood,  LA 
504-229-4738 

Larry  Mickenheim 
Ponchatoula,  LA 
504-845-7201 

Joe  C.  Guthrie 
Kentwood.  LA 
-,04-229-3959 

Tensas  Parish 

Manuel  L.  Duncan 
St.  Joseph,  LA 
318-766-4527 

Curtis  W.  Breland 
St.  Joseph.  LA 
318-766-4403 

James  Woodruff 
Newellton,  LA 
318-467-5948 

Terrebonne  Parish 

Joseph  Thibodeaux 
Houma,  LA 
504-879-1925 


Robley  Guidry 
Houma,  LA 
504-879-2613 

Roy  J.  Chauvin 
Houma,  LA 
504-879-1608 

Steve  Marie 
Houma,  LA 
504-563-4460 

Thomas  D.  Lecompte 
Houma,  LA 
504-872-4977 

Wayne  P.  White 
Houma,  LA 
504-868-5839 

Union  Parish 

Paul  Abercrombie 
Bernice,  LA  71222 
318-428-3446 

Huey  W.  Rhodes 
Marion,  LA 
318-292-5359 

James  B.  Smith 
Farmerville,  LA 
318-368-9624 

Vernon  Parish 

Otto  J.  Stephens 
Leesville,  LA 
318-463-3729 

John  D.  Belton 
Leesville,  LA 
318-239-9761 

Dorman  Jackson 
Fullerton,  LA 
318-358-3113 

Thomas  Dowden 
Leesville,  LA 
318-238-9830 
Vermilion  Parish 

Kern  Broussard 
Erath,  LA 
318-937-6281 

Donald  J.  Miller 
Abbeville,  LA 
318-893-2340 

Walter  A.  Ramke 
Erath,  LA 
318-893-4427 

John  D.  Istre 
Gueydan,  LA 
318-536-6793 

Irvin  J.  LeBlanc 
Delcambre,  LA 
318-685-4470 


Washington  Parish 

Thomas  A.  Kemp 
Franklinton,  LA 
504-848-5226 

Dal  ton  Schilling 
Mt.  Hermon.  LA 
504-887-4750 

Racel  W.  Morris 
Bogalusa,  LA 
504-735-8587 

Webster  Parish 

Claude  Smith 
Cotton  Valley,  LA 
318-832-4303 

Tommie  Joe  Wise 
Shongaloo,  LA 
318-846-2316 

West  Baton  Rouge  Parish 

Leon  J.  Altazen 
Port  Allen,  LA 
504-383-0109 

Anthony  Cashiola 
Port  Allen,  LA 
504-387-3160 

Brent  R.  Dawson 
Port  Allen,  LA 
504-383-2150 

West  Carroll  Parish 

Charles  Cockerham 
Kilbourne,  LA 
318-428-3446 

Joseph  Chatman 
Oak  Grove,  LA 
318-428-8696 

West  Feliciana  Parish 

Joseph  Rosenthal 
St.  Francisville ,  LA 
504-635-3703 

Clyde  Harvey 

St.  Francisville,  LA 

504-635-3430 


Winn  Parish 

Benny  W.  Long 
Winnfield,  LA 
318-628-3040 

Phillip  Anderson 
Calvin,  LA 
318-727-8891 

Kelly  R.  Fannin 
Winnfield,  LA 
318-727-8477  29 


"WE  GET  LETTERS .  .  .  " 


Dear  Mr.  Davis, 

I  receive  your  fine  magazine  and 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  photo- 
graphy done  for  each  issue  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  Poissenot. 

The  front  and  back  covers  by  Mr. 
Poissenot  are  always  out  of  this  world! 
How  on  earth  does  he  get  those 
pictures  of  frogs,  ducks,  clam  shells, 
fish,  crickets,  and  even  ducks  in  flight? 

I  keep  all  my  magazines,  and  I  thank 
you  for  a  most  wonderful  publication. 
And  thank  Mr.  Poissenot  for  me. 

Sincerely, 
Jesse  M.  Hatch 
Rayville,  LA 

Dear  Mr.  Hatch, 

We  agree  with  you  entirely— Mr. 
Poissenot  is  indeed  a  very  talented 
photographer.  We've  thanked  him  for 
you.  —FD 


Dear  Mr.  Dennie: 

As  a  misplaced  Louisiana  native,  it 
really  is  a  welcome  sight  when  the 
postman  brings  the  Conservationist. 
Along  with  my  copy  of  the  Shreveport 
Times  and  letters  from  Mom,  it  makes 
those  2400  miles  between  my  front  door 
and  Ebard,  Louisiana,  a  little  closer. 

I've  always  loved  and  enjoyed  the 
Louisiana  outdoors,  and  your  magazine 
does  an  excellent  job  of  bringing  it  to 
us.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 


Dear  Mr.  Davis, 

With  all  the  excitement  nowadays 
over  bass  fishing,  I  feel  there  is  a 
species  of  fish  in  Louisiana  that  is  not 
only  one  of  the  tastiest  fish  but  one  of 
the  most  abundant  in  the  state— the 
catfish. 

True,  they  are  harvested  by  commer- 
cial fishermen,  but  I  believe  they  are 
also  powerful  and  aggressive  fighters. 
What  I'm  saying  is  a  lot  of  sportsfisher- 
men  are  missing  out  on  a  lot  of  fun  if 
they  don't  go  after  catfish.  A  two- 
pound  cat,  for  example,  will  fight  like  a 
four  pound  bass,  and  chances  of 
catching  a  5  to  10-pound  catfish  are 
better  than  chances  of  catching  a  bass 
the  same  size. 

I  use  medium-weight  tackle,  15  to  20 
pound  test  line,  a  2/0  hook,  and  a 
Size-5  swivel.  I  also  fish  on  the  bottom 
with  nightcrawlers,  crawfish,  leopard 
frogs,  or  shiners.  And  it's  fun! 

Maybe  the  LC  could  do  a  story  on 
catfishing? 

Hopefully, 
Robert  Maybrier 
Basile 


Dear  Frank, 

I'm  wondering  if  your  Conserva- 
tionist readers  would  help  me  with  a 
project  we're  working  on? 

The  Alligator  Snapper  Society  is 
presently  compiling  shell  and  skull 
measurements  on  the  alligator  snap- 
ping turtle.  Would  you  run  a  request  in 
your  next  issue  stating  that  we'd  like  to 
hear  from  anyone  catching  a  male 
turtle  over  100  pounds  or  a  female  over 
50  pounds?  We  need  the  centerline 
measurements  — lengths  and  widths  — 
of  the  top  shell  and  the  skull. 

In  behalf  of  the  society,  I  appreciate 
any  assistance  you  could  give. 


Dear  Mr.  Dennie: 

I  am  originally  a  native  of  New 
Orleans,  but  because  of  my  four  years 
in  college  in  Tennessee  and  my 
subsequent  travels  I  have  not  lived 
there  for  about  six  years.  Now  and 
then,  however,  I  visit  my  parents  in 
New  Orleans  and  get  the  opportunity  to 
browse  through  their  accumulated 
editions  of  the  Conservationist. 

While  reading  the  '77  Fall  Edition,  I 
came  across  the  article  on  the  state's 
newest  land  acquisition— Boeuf  WMA. 
It  seems  that  in  almost  every  recent 
edition  there  is  an  article  about  a  new 
land  acquisition  by  the  state.  I  would 
just  like  to  say  that  as  a  forester 
interested  mainly  in  forest  preservation 
instead  of  timber  production,  I  am 
wholeheartedly  delighted  and  truly 
thankful  every  time  I  read  these 
stories.  I  know  it  takes  time,  money, 
and  support  (you  have  mine!),  but 
don't  stop  now! 

I  feel  very  proud  and  lucky  that 
Louisiana  is  so  dedicated  to  preserving 
her  lands  in  their  natural  state  for  all  of 
us  to  use  and  enjoy.  Furthermore,  I 
consider  her  a  leader  in  Conservation 
from  whom  the  rest  of  the  nation 
should  quickly  learn.  .  .lest  it  be  too 
late. 

Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Most  sincerely, 
John  B.  Shober,  ID 
Always  a  Louisianian 


Sincerely, 

Judith  Ebard  Myers 

Merced,  California 


Thank  you, 

Put  Cambre 

111  Kennedy  Drive 

Gretna,  LA  70053 


Comments  from  LOUISIANA  CON- 
SERVATIONIST readers  are  welcom- 
ed. We  will  consider  publishing  any 
letter,  whether  it  deals  with  a  contro- 
versial subject,  difference  of  opinion, 
request  of  the  commission,  or  any  other 
topic  so  long  as  it  is  signed.  Send  them 
to:  "We  Get  Letters,"  Louisiana 
Conservationist,  LWLFC,  400  Royal 
St. ,  New  Orleans,  LA  70130.  -Ed 


Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 
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By  Marian  Pie  Pendley 


CRAB  MEAT  AU  GRATIN 

2  cups  white  sauce 
2  cups  crab  meat 
1  pimento,  chopped 
1  green  pepper,  chopped 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Vi  tsp.  Worcestershire 
1  cup  grated  cheese 
1  tsp.  parsley,  minced 

Combine  all  ingredients  except  cheese. 
Place  in  a  baking  dish,  sprinkle  with 
grated  cheese  and  bake  at  350°  for  30 
minutes.  Serves  6. 


FRIED  HARD  SHELL  CRABS 

1  dozen  crabs 

6  cups  milk  (approximately) 

1  tbsp.  lemon  juice 

1  tsp.  paprika 

1  tbsp.  soy  sauce 

2  garlic  pods,  crushed 

Salt,  pepper  &  cayenne  as  desired 

Preparation:  Scald  crabs  and  drain. 
When  cool,  remove  claws  and  outer 
shell.  Clean  thoroughly,  leaving  only 
that  portion  containing  the  meat.  Place 
crabs  in  marinade  made  from  remain- 
ing ingredients  and  leave  for  about  two 
hours,  turning  occasionally.  Remove 
from  marinade,  roll  in  flour  and  deep 
fry  at  375°  until  crust  is  golden  brown. 
This  is  an  unusual  method  of  prepara- 
tion and  gives  the  crab  meat  a 
distinctive  and  delicious  flavor. 


STUFFED  CRABS 

1  stick  butter 

4  stalks  celery 

8  green  onions,  minced 

8  sprigs  parsley,  minced 

4  tbsps.  flour 

1  can  mushrooms,  chopped 
'/2  pt.  cream 

2  pimentoes  minced 
2  egg  yolks 

Black  pepper  and  salt  to  taste 

Juice  of  one  lemon 

2  dozen  crabs  (2  cups  meat) 

Melt  butter.  Add  onions  and  celery  and 
saute  until  clear.  Add  flour,  stirring 
constantly  forming  smooth  paste.  Add 
water  from  can  of  mushrooms  and 
cream  very  slowly.  If  too  thick  add  a 
little  water.  Continue  stirring  until 
smooth.  Add  other  ingredients  except 
egg  yolks  and  lemon  juice.  When 
mixture  cools  add  beaten  egg  yolks  and 
return  to  very  low  fire.  Add  few  drops 
of  lemon  juice  and  a  small  lump  of 
butter.  Continue  to  mix,  adding  re- 
mainder of  butter  and  lemon  juice. 

Just  before   taking   off  fire    [about   5 
minutes]  add  crab  meat.  Stuff  shell. 
Add   bread    crumbs    and    bake    20-25 
minutes  in  350°  oven.  Can  be  frozen 
but  omit  crumbs  on  top. 
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